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When  it  comes  to  planning  off-street  parking, 
it  is  a  job  for  seasoned  pros! 


A  look  at  the  record  will  show  that  we  are 
pioneers  in  designing  buildings  for  off-street 
parking.  In  fact,  Abbott  Merkt  designed  the 
first  and  largest  building  in  America  that  took 
the  trucks  off  the  street  and  swallowed  them 
up  while  they  loaded  or  discharged  cargo. 

Since  then  we  have  designed  parking 
garages,  outside  parking  facilities  from  street 
level  to  roof,  for  America's  most  astute 
merchandisers. 


Abbott  Merkt  Services 


Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


May  we  help  you  encourage  the  public  to 
prefer  shopping  in  your  store. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


‘‘One  of  the  most 
valuable  tools  any 
store  executive 


can  have. 
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HERE  IS  PROOF 


REIS 

Perma-Sized 
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that  REIS  PERMA-SIZED  knit 
underwear  shrinks  less  than  any  other 
knit  underwear  —  anywhere ! 


A  NEW  PLUS 


-  a  new  REIS  PERMA-SIZED 
Scandals  Brief,  strengthened  with 
20%  Nylon,  for  extra  long  wear! 
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Protect  Profits  with  Monarch 


The  pin  is  smoothly  inserted  in  the  ticket  and  bent  by  the  Monarch 
“40”.  It  can’t  be  removed  and  then  re-inserted  in  another  ticket  .  .  . 
making  it  impossible  to  switch  from  low-priced  to  higher-priced 
merchandise.  The  pirt  point  is  safely  tucked  against  the  back  of  the 
ticket! 

Monarch  Pin-On  machines  price-mark  and  attach  these  tamper¬ 
proof  pin-on  tickets  to  soft  merchandise  in  one  single,  swift,  automatic 
operation.  Merchandise  need  not  be  entirely  removed  from  the  box. 
Model  “40”  price-marks  and  attaches  2,  3  or  4-line  tickets  at  high 
speed.  Other  Monarch  Pin-On  models  print  2  and  3-part  stock  con¬ 
trol  tickets  from  one  setting  of  type. 

Clear,  legible  Monarch  price-marking  insures  selling  merchandise 
at  correct  prices  .  .  .  stops  “leaks”  in  profits!  Gives  you  “extra  sales¬ 
men”  to  answer  questions  . . .  inspires  customer  confidence  . . .  encour¬ 
ages  impulse  buying.  For  further  information  about  Monarch  Pin-On 
machines,  and  samples  of  Pin-On  tickets,  drop  us  a  line  today. 


i  The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

*  216  South  Torrtnco  Street  •  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
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Departmental  Merchandising 
Performance  in  1956 

Women's  departments  as  a  group  led  in  sales  gains,  but  several  home 
furnishings  departments  were  outstanding  in  this  respect  too— notably  the 
records  section,  with  its  increase  of  15%.  Increases  of  15%  were  also 
shown  by  three  branch  store  departments:  girls'  and  infants'  wear,  women's 
and  children's  shoes,  and  domestic  floor  coverings.  Ten  per  cent  increases 
were  common  in  the  branch  units.  By  the  measure  of  controllable  margin 
dollars,  no  department  came  anywhere  near  millinery.  Basement  opera¬ 
tions  had  better  controllable  margin  dollar  results  than  the  upstairs  depart¬ 
ments  as  a  group,  in  spite  of  consistently  lower  gross  margin  percentages. 


By  Sam  Flanel,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress,  IVRDGA 


The  Controllers’  Congress  report  on 
Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results,  published  this 
month,  shows  that  department  store 
sales  rose  4.9%  in  1956,  while  prof¬ 
its  were  up  8%  to  3.1%  of  net  sales. 

The  group  of  women’s  apparel  and 
accessories  departments  led  the  major 
merchandise  departments  in  sales 
gains,  with  junior  and  better  dresses 
pacing  the  improvement.  Among  the 
I  home  furnishings  departments,  records, 
radio  and  television,  glassware,  floor 
coverings  and  furniture  departments 
showed  significant  sales  gains.  The 
records  departments  had  the  biggest 
growth,  with  increases  of  15%  or  more 
in  almost  every  volume  group. 

Controllable  Margin  Dollars.  While  at 
I  present  there  is  no  standard  method 
I  in  use  by  stores  to  determine  depart¬ 
mental  profits,  departmental  control¬ 
lable  profit  dollars  can  be  used  for  this 
appraisal.  If  a  dollar  invested  in  in¬ 
ventory  is  thought  of  as  a  share  of 
stock,  the  controllable  margin  dollar 


return  per  dollar  of  inventory  would, 
in  effect,  be  the  dollar  dividend  which 
that  stock  pays. 

In  1956,  it  was  the  specialty  stores 
and  the  department  stores  with  vol¬ 
ume  over  $50  million  that  had  the  best 
total  store  figures  by  this  measure:  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.65  of  controllable  mar¬ 
gin  dollars  on  every  dollar  invested  in 
inventory.  Stores  with  volumes  from 
$5  to  $20  million  had  significantly 
lower  results,  ranging  around  $1.35. 
Smaller  stores  had  somewhat  lower 
ratios.  Table  1,  on  page  7,  gives  total 
store  and  some  selected  departmental 
figures  by  volume  groups. 

Among  the  main  store  departments 
the  controllable  margin  return  ranged 
from  as  low  as  50  cents  per  dollar  of 
inventory  to  better  than  $10.  The 
best  returns  were  associated  with  high 
turnover  rather  than  high  gross  mar¬ 
gins.  Generally  speaking,  the  larger 
the  store  the  higher  the  turnover  ami 
the  higher  the  dollar  return.,  Ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories  departments’ 
returns  were  significantly  superior  to 


those  of  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments.  Millinery  department  returns 
averaged  three  to  four  times  those  of 
the  next  best  departments.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  here  is  a  listing  of  some  of  the 
highest  ranking  departments  in  die 
$20-$50  million  group: 

Controllable  Controllable 


Margin  % 

Margin  $s 

Millineiy 

33.9% 

$9.11 

Corsets  &  Bras 

32.9 

2.51 

Dresses 

25.0 

2.98 

Handbags 

24.9 

2.27 

Although^  the  millinery  department’s 
controllable  margin  per  cent  was  only 
one  percentage  point  higher  than  the 
corset  department’s,  its  dollar  return 
was  two  and  a  half  times  larger,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  higher  turnover.  Turnover 
also  accounts  for  the  better  returns  of 
the  dress  department  compared  with 
the  handbags  department. 

Basement  Departments.  Turnover  is 
responsible  for  another  significant 
finding  in  this  report:  basement  store 
operations  are  generally  superior  in 
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controllable  margin  dollar  returns  to 
the  upstairs  departments  collectively. 
Basement  department  turnover  is  gen¬ 
erally  higher  than  that  of  total  main 
store,  for  two  reasons:  the  promotion¬ 
al  nature  of  most  of  the  merchandise, 
and  the  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  home  furnishings  items. 

Yet,  interestingly,  basement  gross 
margins  are  consistently  lower  as  a  per 
cent  of  sales  than  total  main  store  mar¬ 
gins,  and— because  of  heavy  promotion 
—their  direct  expense  is  also  generally 

THE  Controllers'  Congress  Deport- 
“  mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  for  1956,  published  this 
month,  analyzes  the  merchandising 
performance  of  300  departments. 
Twenty-four  ratios  —  including  three 
that  concern  controllable  margin— for 
each  department  are  presented  sepa¬ 
rately  for  seven  main  store  volume 
groups  and  for  branch  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores. 

New  in  this  year's  M.  O.  R.  are  the 
following  features: 

►  Specialty  store  departmental  per¬ 
formance.  This  analysis  is  resumed 
after  a  lapse  of  four  years;  it  now 
includes  operating  ratios  for  each 
af  300  departments. 

►  Smaller  store  departmental  volume 
by  month.  The  distribution  turns 
out  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the 
experience  of  larger  stores,  but  the 
information  is  now  given  in  terms 
of  smaller  store  departmental  or¬ 
ganization. 

^  Analysis  of  sales  and  newspaper 
linage  by  day  of  the  week.  This 
information  is  given  for  both  main 
stores  and  branch  stores  and  for 
spring  and  fall  selling  periods. 

^  Distribution  of  the  sales  promotion 
expense  dollar  among  various  me¬ 
dia  and  payroll  expense  categories. 
^  Newspaper,  display  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  expenditures  analyzed  in 
relation  to  sales  by  months. 


slightly  higher.  The  net  effect  is  a 
significantly  lower  figure  for  basement 
controllable  margin  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sales.  But  despite  this,  the 
basement  buyers’  ability  to  turn  over 
inventories  more  frequently  results  in 
their  achieving  greater  capital  effi¬ 
ciency  and  greater  dollar  returns  in 
relation  to  the  dollar  amounts  of  in¬ 
ventory  required  to  operate  their  de¬ 
partments. 

Branch  Stores.  Branch  stores,  as  would 
be  expected,  outjaerformed  their  par¬ 
ent  stores  in  sales  gains.  Volume  rose 
8%  higher  than  in  1955.  Sales  trans¬ 
actions  at  the  branches  were  4%  high¬ 
er  than  in  1955;  in  the  main  store  the 
increase  was  1.5%. 

The  girls’  and  infants’  wear  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  biggest  sales  producer  in 
the  branch  store,  accounting  for  9.4% 
of  sales.  Other  leading  departments, 
all  of  which  typically  do  2%  or  better 
of  the  branch  store’s  volume,  are: 
household  textiles,  cosmetics,  corsets 
and  brassieres,  underwear  and  negli¬ 
gees,  women’s  and  children’s  shoes, 
coats  and  suits,  dresses,  blouses  and 
sportswear,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  fur¬ 
niture  and  beds,  housewares,  appli¬ 
ances  and  toys. 

The  following  branch  departments 
achieved  sales  improvements  of  15% 
in  1956;  girls’  and  infants’  wear, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes,  and  do¬ 
mestic  floor  coverings.  Those  with  in¬ 
creases  of  10%  to  15%  were:  cosmetics, 
books  and  stationery,  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres,  blouses  and  sportswear,  men’s 
wear,  furniture  and  beds,  housewares 
and  major  appliances,  picture  frames 
and  mirrors,  and  radio  and  television. 

Specialty  Stores.  For  the  first  time  in 
four  years  the  M.  O.  R.  again  presents 
a  separate  report  on  specialty  store 
departmental  performance,  and  the 
information  is  now  provided  for  the 
expanded  list  of  300  individual  depart¬ 
ments.  Among  specialty  stores,  as 
among  department  stores,  those  with 
the  larger  volumes  had  the  superior 
profit  p>erformance:  1.65%  for  stores 
with  sales  above  $5  million  and  1.49% 
for  those  with  sales  in  the  $1  to  |5 
million  range.  The  biggest  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  departments  in  specialty  stores 
are  underwear  and  negligees,  coats  and 
suits,  dresses,  women’s  shoes,  blouses 


and  sportswear  and  men’s  wear. 

Specialty  store  sales  typically  rose 
3.5%  last  year.  Departments  with 
sales  improvements  of  5%  or  more 
over  1955  were;  millinery,  coats, 
dresses,  girls’  and  infants’  wear  and 
blouses  and  sportswear.  Table  2  gives 
some  highlights  of  the  specialty  store 
report  for  a  few  selected  departments. 

Smaller  Stores.  This  year’s  study  pre¬ 
sents  a  survey  of  smaller  store  sales  by 
month.  It  shows  that  on  a  total  store 
basis  the  percentage  of  annual  volume 
in  each  month  for  small  stores  is 
almost  identical  to  the  experience  of 
larger  stores.  The  corresponding  in 
formation  by  smaller  stores’  selling 
departments  should  prove  helpful  to 
merchants  in  their  merchandising  and 
buying  plans. 

Among  stores  with  annual  volumes 
below  $1  million,  the  following  depart 
ments  enjoyed  sales  gains  of  5%  or 
better  compared  to  their  1955  per 
formance:  umbrellas,  millinery,  toilet 
articles,  blouses  and  sportswear,  girls’ 
wear  and  floor  coverings. 

Offsetting  this  was  the  fact  that  sales 
in  a  number  of  other  departments 
suffered  substantial  drops.  The  big 
gest  volume  losses  were  found  among 
piece  goods,  jewelry  and  silverware, 
hosiery,  house  dresses,  men’s  wear  and 
toys. 

Despite  an  0.4  point  improvement 
in  markon  to  40.5%  in  the  women’s 
and  misses’  coat  and  suit  departments 
of  this  volume  group,  gross  margins 
declined  slightly  because  of  a  jump  in 
markdown  from  15.3%  to  16.8%.  In 
the  dress  departments  the  improve 
ment  in  markon  and  cut  in  markdown 
rate  were  more  than  offset  by  a  jump 
in  stock  shortages  and  alteration  losses. 
As  a  result,  dress  department  gross 
margins  in  smaller  stores  went  down 
from  1955’s  35.7%  to  35.4%. 

A  similar  result  was  observed  in  the 
infants’  apparel  and  furniture  depart 
ments  of  smaller  stores,  where  a  jump 
in  shortages  and  a  drop  in  cash  dis¬ 
counts  earned  partially  offset  the  im¬ 
provement  in  other  merchandising  cri¬ 
teria.  In  this  department,  however, 
the  rise  in  markon  from  37.5%  to 
38.5%  and  the  d^op  in  markdowns 
from  7.8%  to  6.5%  were  sufficient  to 
produce  an  0.4  point  increase  in  gross 
margin  to  36.3%. 
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The  smaller  stores  also  had  difficulty 
in  holding  men’s  alteration  depart¬ 
ment  costs  in  line.  Principally  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  jump  in  this  expense  ratio  of 
4.9%.  men’s  wear  margins  showed 
a  decline  of  0.6  point  to  34.6%,  despite 
a  significant  improvement  in  this  de¬ 
partment’s  markon. 

Biggest  Volume  Days.  This  year’s  re¬ 
port  presents  new  analyses  of  sales  and 
of  promotion  expenditures  by  months 
and  by  days  of  the  week,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sales  promotion 
expense  dollar  among  various  media 
and  payroll  expense  categories. 

The  study  shows  that  Saturday  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  best  sales  day  of  the 
week  for  both  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores— except  when  they  are  open 
two  or  more  nights  per  w'eek.  Then 
the  days  of  the  late  openings  become 
the  most  important  volume-wise. 
1  here  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  deter- 
ntining  from  these  figures  whether  this 
represents  additional  volume  or  sales 
siphoned  from  the  Saturday  volume 
potential. 

Saturdays  typically  represent  23.8% 
of  the  main  store’s  weekly  volume  in 
the  spring  and  26.5%  in  the  fall.  The 
report  also  indicates  that  over  90%  of 
the  reporting  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  are  open  one  or  more  nights 
a  week. 

About  25%  of  stores’  weekly  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  is  placed  in 
Sunday  papers.  The  principal  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  custom  is  found  among 
stores  with  a  Thursday  night  opening: 
Wednesday  is  their  peak  day  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  is  a  point  of  some 
interest  that  although  Saturday  is  the 
rnost  important  volume  day,  Friday 
linage  averages  only  about  15%  of  the 
weekly  total,  ranking  behind  Sunday 
and  Thursday.  Where  stores  are  open 
on  Thursday  night,  Friday  advertising 
also  falls  behind  Wednesday’s.  On 
Saturdays  only  token  amounts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  are  placed,  averaging  only 
3%  of  the  week’s  total  linage.  Table  3 
compares  sales  and  advertising  by  days. 

About  50%  of  all  department  stores 
and  30%  of  the  specialty  stores  also 
advertise  on  radio  and  television.  The 
number  of  radio  hours  used  by  stores 
is,  on  the  average,  about  four  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  television 
Itours. 


Table  1:  Controllable  Margin  Dollar  Return  per  Dollar  of  Inventory 

-  Dapartment  Stores  with  Annual  Soles  of  - 


Selected  Departments 

Over  $50 
million 

$20-50 

million 

$10-20 

million 

$5-10 

million 

$2-5 

million 

$1-2 

million 

Speciah 

Shops 

11-00 

Piece  Goods 

$1.37 

$1.00 

$1.23 

$  .86 

$  .79 

$  .63 

• 

15-00 

Household  Textiles 

1.16 

.94 

1.14 

1.57 

.90 

.77 

* 

21-00 

Notions,  Laces,  Trimmings 

and  Ribbons 

1.61 

1.47 

1.27 

.86 

1.11 

• 

* 

24-00 

Jewelry  &  Silverware 

1.27 

1.48 

1.50 

1.82 

1.87 

1.96 

1.79 

33-00 

Handbags  8i  Small  Leather 

Goods 

2.98 

2.27 

2.46 

2.43 

2.06 

1.48 

1.84 

34-00 

Millinery 

9.62 

9.11 

7.31 

10.38 

6.28 

* 

5.05 

36-00 

Corsets  8i  Bras 

2.59 

2.51 

2.19 

2.16 

2.04 

1.91 

1.69 

38-00 

Underwear  8i  Negligees 

2.17 

1.58 

1.85 

1.62 

1.86 

1.32 

1.58 

41-00 

Coats  &  Suits 

2.47 

2.14 

2.31 

2.22 

1.94 

1.87 

2.22 

43-00 

Blouses  8i  Sportswear 

2.58 

1.84 

1.76 

2.17 

1.64 

1.84 

1.60 

44-00 

Girls'  &  Infants'  Wear 

1.84 

1.82 

1.80 

1.70 

1.38 

1.25 

1.42 

51-00 

Men's  Wear 

1.45 

1.18 

1.10 

.75 

1.17 

1.02 

* 

52-00 

Boys'  Wear 

1.37 

1.04 

* 

.87 

1.05 

.76 

.77 

61-00 

Furniture  &  Beds 

1.91 

1.38 

* 

.67 

1.16 

* 

* 

63-00 

Floor  Coverings 

.92 

.58 

* 

.60 

.65 

* 

* 

66-00 

Housewares  &  Major 

Appliances 

1.09 

.66 

* 

.85 

.72 

* 

* 

68-00 

Radio,  TV  8i  Records 

.97 

.77 

1.16 

1.04 

.58 

•* 

« 

Total  Basement 

2.10 

1.45 

1.42 

1.49 

1.26 

* 

1.66 

Total  Main  Store 

1.32 

1.30 

1.23 

1.37 

1.32 

1.07 

1.62 

Total  Store 

1.67 

1.38 

1.34 

1.37 

1.29 

1.07 

1.65 

*In$ufficient  figures  reported. 

Table  2:  Selected  Specialty  Store  1956  Merchandising  and  Operating  Ratios 

(Specialty  stores  with  soles  ever  $1  million) 
Cumulative  Markon  Markdowns  T.O. 


Handbags  .  41.7  7.5  4.0 

Women's  shoes  .  43.3  12.1  2.3 

Better  dresses  .  41.1  15.1  5.8 

Furs  .  35.4  6.4  2.5 

Men's  Sports  Clothing  .  42.5  4.1  2.2 

Umbrellas  .  39.9  2.7  4.9 


Table  3:  Sales  and  Advertising  by  Days 

New  tabulations  in  this  year’s  M.O.R.  show  percentage  of  week’s  sales  done 
each  day  of  the  week  and  percentage  of  week’s  newspaper  linage  placed  on  each 
day  of  the  week.  Figures  from  both  tables  were  selected  to  make  the  comparison 
below,  which  shows  the  relation  between  Monday  and  Saturday  sales  and  Sunday 
and  Friday  advertising. 


%of 

%  of  Week's 

%of 

%  of  Week's 

SPRING  PERIOD  (Feb.  27.Mar.  31) 

Week's  Sales 

Advertising 

Week's  Soles 

Advertising 

Main  Stores 

on  Monday 

on  Sunday 

on  Saturday 

on  Friday 

All  Stores  . 

17.1% 

27.8% 

23.8% 

15.4% 

No  Night  Openings  . 

12.6 

23.6 

27.6 

21.8 

Open  Monday  Nights  . 

21.3 

30.6 

24.0 

16  9 

Open  Thursday  Nights  . 

13.3 

19.7 

24.6 

13.9 

Open  Friday  Nights . 

12.5 

22.1 

25.3 

14.7 

Open  Monday  8i  Thursday  Nights. 

20.9 

30.5 

20.8 

9.6 

Branch  Stores  . 

15.8 

19.2 

26.9 

20.0  .  , 

FALL  PERIOD  (Oct.  1-Nov.  3) 

'r- 

Main  Stores 

All  Stores  . 

17.4% 

24.6% 

22.6% 

15.9% 

No  Night  Openings  . 

13.8 

24.9 

25.6 

20.7 

Open  Monday  Nights . 

21.3 

29.7 

24.4 

16.8 

Open  Thursday  Nights . 

11.7 

17J 

23.6 

15.2 

Open  Friday  Nights  . 

13.1 

21.7 

23.9 

14.1 

Open  Monday  8i  Thursday  Nights. 

20.6 

32.7 

20.7 

8.9 

Branch  Stores  . 

16.1 

25.3 

26.5 

17.5 
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Norman  W.  Bramley  of  Neiman-Marcns 
was  chairman  of  the  National  Progran 
Committee  for  this  year’s  convention. 


Winner 


Newly-wed  general  manager  Sam  Flanel  and  Mrs.  Flanel  at  a  Life 
Magazine  party  with  two  former  general  managers  of  the  Congress: 
Raymond  C.  ^pes  of  Meier  &  Frank  and  Kenneth  P.  Mages  of 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart.  The  controllers  presented  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Flanel  with. a  silv^  service  as  a  wedding  present. 


osepn  L.  McIntyre  of  B.  Siegal  &  Co 
•resident  of  the  Detroit  Controllen 
iroup,  accepted  the  E.  C.  Stephensor 
demorial  Trophy  for  his  group,  whict 
•laced  first  in  the  achievement  contek 


Four  elected  to  head  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  in  1957-1958  are,  left  to  right, 
Frank  Buescher,  of  D.  H.  Holmes  Co., 
Ltd.,  secretary-treasurer;  Walden  P.  Hobbs, 
of  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  chairman; 
Edwin  J.  Marks  of  Goldsmith  &  Sons,  first 
vice  chairman,  and  Albert  H.  Kindler  of 
Ci.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  second  vice  chairman. 


Organizer 


Partygoers 


Officers 
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STORE! 


THE  MANY  CONCERNS  OF 
THE  CAREFUL  CONTROLLER 


tn  three  days  of  meetings,  Controllers'  Congress  members  discussed  financing 
and  accounting  questions,  the  development  of  better  merchandising  information,  new 
credit  plans,  insurance,  productivity  measurement,  incentive  systems,  and  a 
dozen  other  phases  of  their  wide-range  responsibilities.  Some  of  the 
sessions  and  speeches  are  summarized  here.  The  complete  story  of  the  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Dallas  at  the  end  of  May,  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  forthcoming  issues  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  magazine,  "Retail  Control." 


Creditt  New  Plans.  Financing,  Tax  Questions 


New  typ>es  of  credit  are  stimulating 
department  store  sales,  broaden¬ 
ing  the  customer  market  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  reaches,  serving  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  well  in  its  competition  with 
minimum-cost  retail  outlets.  But  this 
vast  expansion  of  selling-on-terms  has 
also  created  serious  new  problems  for 
management.  It  increases  enormously 
the  requirements  for  working  capital: 
lately  it  poses  the  possibility  of  new 
forms  of  state  regulation;  and  as  cus¬ 
tomer  credit  obligations  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  steadily  increase,  the  need  for 
good  control  and  credit  department 
administration  also  grows.  All  of  these 
matters  were  discussed  at  a  session  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  credit  management 
problems.  Cyrus  H.  Adams  III,  con¬ 
troller  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  was 
chairman. 

Most  of  the  discussion  centered  on 
revolving  credit,  now  gradually  emerg¬ 
ing  from  its  shakedown  period,  and 
pointing  towards  the  goal  of  a  single, 
all-purpose  account  and  a  service  pay¬ 
ment  on  all  balances  over  30  days  old. 

The  Chart  Plan.  The  advantages  of 
the  flexible  account  or  chart  plan. 


latest  evolution  of  the  revolving  credit 
principle,  were  described  by  Charles 
H.  Dicken,  assistant  controller  of 
Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia.  All  the  plans 
of  this  type  now  being  used  have  one 
thing  in  common:  as  monthly  bal¬ 
ances  increase,  the  jiercentage  of  pay¬ 
ment-due  to  balance  owing  also  in¬ 
creases.  Because  of  this  basic  feature, 
Mr.  Dicken  predicted,  stores  should  be 
able  to  reverse  the  present  trend  to 
higher  accounts  receivable  balances 
for  a  given  amount  of  credit  business. 

The  flexible  account  plan  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  correct  a  weakness 
that  some  stores  found  in  traditional 
revolving  credit:  many  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  were  restricted  by  limits  that 
did  not  reflect  their  ability  to  pay. 
“Many  credit  executives,”  said  Mr. 
Dicken,  “made  it  a  practice  to  rate  all 
new  revolving  credit  charge  accounts 
so  that  each  had  two  limits— the  one 
set  by  the  customer  and  the  one  set  by 
the  store.  In  a  substantial  number  of 
cases,  the  store’s  limit  was  much  higher 
than  the  customer’s  and  often  the  cus¬ 
tomer  did  not  buy  up  to  the  store's 
limit.” 

The  flexible  plan  also  corrects  an¬ 


other  situation  which  was  a  symptom 
of  weakness  in  the  older  type  of  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  account.  This  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  increasing  customers’  limits  at 
Christmas  but  leaving  the  payment 
rate  the  same,  and  the  general  trend 
to  lengthening  of  terms.  Mr.  Dicken 
described  these  as  artificial  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  attempts  at  increasing  custom¬ 
ers’  open-to-buy,  effective  only  tempo¬ 
rarily, 

One-Account  Credit.  “The  account  of 
the  future,”  predicted  Mr.  Dicken, 
“will  be  one  account  with  flexible 
terms.  The  customer  will  be  told  at 
the  time  the  account  is  ojjened  that 
terms  are  flexible.  The  account  can 
be  paid  in  full  each  month  with  no 
service  charge.  At  any  time  it  is  not 
convenient  to  pay  in  full  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  elect  to  pay  in’ accordance 
with  the  chart  printed  on  her  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  related  to  the  account 
balance.  Being  aware  of  this  option, 
the  customer  Could  plan  her  purchas¬ 
ing  accordingly.  During  peak  buying 
p>eriods,  she  would  know  that,  at  the 
most,  her  first  payment  would  be  one- 
sixth  or  one-fifth  of  the  balance.  The 
option  to  take  advantage  of’extended 
payments  would  be. ideal  in  temporary 
emergencies  df  any  nature  without  the 
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necessity  of  discussing  the  problem  or 
asking  the  store  for  an  extension. 

“The  problem  of  control  and  limits 
under  this  plan  becomes  one  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  Limits  would  be  real¬ 
istically  placed  on  all  accounts  but 
would  not  be  discussed  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  except  in  problem  cases.” 

m 

Arthur  Kaiser's  Plan.  One  problem 
with  the  chart  plan  is  that  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  balances  tends  to  be  prolonged 
when  purchases  decline  sharply  or 
cease.  Arthur  E.  Kaiser,  retired  credit 
sales  manager  of  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles, 
has  recently  presented  a  plan  to  cor¬ 
rect  this,  and  Mr.  Dicken  described  it. 
Mr.  Kaiser’s  solution  is  to  add  this 
qualification  to  the  chart:  if  no  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  made  in  any  month, 
the  payment  for  that  month  remains 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  month. 
Mr.  Kaiser  went  further,  however,  and 
suggested  an  entirely  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  payment  plan,  based  on 
the  theory  that  purchases  made  each 
month  could  be  split  over  the  agreed 
terms,  say  six  months. 

“The  principles  involved,”  said  Mr. 
Dicken,  “are  these:  (1)  The  purchases 
of  each  month  are  divided  into  six 
nearly  equal  parts,  the  first  five  being 
in  even  dollars  and  the  sixth  taking 
up  the  remainder.  (2)  The  payments 
are  spread  over  the  following  six 
months.  (3)  The  amount  payable  each 
month  is  accumulated.  (4)  The  serv¬ 
ice  charge,  calculated  on  the  outstand¬ 
ing  balance,  is  added  to  the  amount 
payable  that  month. 

“The  statement  will  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  amount  payable  that  month; 
the  amount  payable  in  succeeding 
months,  and  the  total  amount  out¬ 
standing. 

“The  customer  will  have  the  option 
of  paying  the  amount  due  that  month 
or  any  greater  amount  or  the  entire 
balance.  If  she  pays  the  entire  bal¬ 
ance,  there  is  no  service  charge.  This 
may  seem  like  an  involved  statement 
to  produce  but  it  is  easily  made  with 
tabulating  equipment.” 

Financing  Rocaivablas.  Stores’  ac¬ 
counts  receivables  generally  are  larger 
than  their  inventories  these  days;  they 
account  for  45  to  60  per  cent  of  cur¬ 
rent  assets,  said  Thomas  J.  Butler,  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 


of  Chicago,  at  the  credit  session. 

Describing  how  present  day  credit 
practices  have  increased  working  cap>- 
ital  requirements,  Mr.  Butler  pointed 
out  that  the  percentage  of  total  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  paid  for  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan  has  increased  almost  200 
per  cent  since  1946.  Besides  this  spec¬ 
tacular  growth  in  receivables,  the  rise 
in  the  price  level  and  the  increased  in¬ 
ventory  required  by  sales  expansion 
have  also  played  their  part.  “Depart¬ 
ment  stores,”  estimated  Mr.  Butler, 
“have  .  .  .  $500  million  more  invested 
in  inventories  today  than  in  1946.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  more  and 
more  stores  are  financing  their  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  with  banks,  and  Mr. 
Butler  reviewed  some  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  procedures,  specifically  in 
relation  to  revolving  credit  accounts. 

“In  purchasing  accounts  receivable 
created  under  a  revolving  charge  ac¬ 
count  plan,”  he  said,  “we  buy  both 
the  customers’  revolving  charge  agree¬ 
ments  and  related  sales  checks,  which 
together  make  up  the  whole  of  such 
receivables.  ...  In  order  to  tie  in  a 
revolving  charge  account  purchase 
with  the  revolving  charge  account 
agreements,  the  sales  clerk  marks  the 
sales  check  to  indicate  that  the  sale  is 
made  on  a  revolving  charge  account 
basis.  In  addition  ...  we  require  that 
the  customer  also  tie  in  such  purchases 
with  his  revolving  charge  agreement 
by  signing  the  sales  check  .  .  .  ordi¬ 
narily  under  a  legend  printed  on  the 
sales  check  to  the  effect  that  he  agrees 
to  pay  for  the  merchandise  described 
in  the  sales  check  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  revolving  charge  agree¬ 
ment.  By  tying  together  the  revolving 
charge  agreements  and  the  sales  checks 
in  this  manner,  we  feel  that  the  receiv¬ 
ables  made  up  of  this  combination  con¬ 
stitute  contracts  which  we  may  legally 
purchase  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
set  forth  in  the  National  Bank  Act.” 

When  a  store  applies  to  a  bank  for 
such  financing,  Mr.  Butler  advised,  it 
should  be  prepared  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  age  of  receivables,  charge- 
off  policies,  gross  charge-offs,  recover¬ 
ies  and  net  losses— information,  he 
commented,  which  is  not  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  average  audit  report. 

“Some  stores,”  he  added,  “have  suffi¬ 
cient  cash  to  finance  the  increased 
amount  of  accounts  receivable  without 


being  steadily  in  debt  to  their  banki  | 
Many  of  the  larger  stores  are  selling  ' 
their  time  paper  on  a  without  recount  ' 
basis  to  banks  with  a  contract  reservt  | 
of  about  10  per  cent,  depending  on  the  fl 
store  loss  expierience.  The  cost  of  this  i 
method  of  financing  is  only  slightly  j 
higher  than  the  rate  of  interest  you  1 
are  paying  on  direct  loans.”  j 

Tax  on  Credit  Sales.  If  a  retailer  uses 
the  straight  accrual  method  of  re¬ 
porting  profits  for  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  he  is  required  to  treat  his  profit  I 
on  all  sales  as  if  it  were  realized  in  ■ 
the  year  in  which  the  sales  were  made.  | 
This  is  true  even  if  payments  are  |j 
spread  out  over  two  years  or  more.  | 
However,  he  can  defer  the  tax  on  in-  jj 
stalment  sales  profits  until  the  pay  ' 
ments  are  completed,  by  invoking  the  ■ 
relief  provisions  of  Sec.  453  of  the  ; 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  doing  so,  j 
he  will  encounter  some  obstacles,  and  p 
James  J.  Bliss,  NRDGA  legal  counsel,  |! 
described  these  and  gave  his  recom- !; 
mendations  for  handling  them.  i 

One  obstacle  is  the  failure  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  so  far  to 
accept  revolving  credit  as  an  instal¬ 
ment  sales  plan.  The  NRDGA,  said 
Mr.  Bliss,  is  trying  to  piersuade  the  i 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  accept  || 
this  viewpoint  on  the  question:  ji 

“The  debt  under  a  revolving  credits 
arrangement,  is  by  agreement.  pay-=l 
able  in  instalments  over  a  number  of  | 
months.  While  it  is  possible  in  isolat-ij 
ed  instances  that  a  revolving  credit  | 
sale  made  at  the  end  of  one  taxable  | 
year  will  be  liquidated  by  a  single  pay-y 
ment  in  the  first  month  of  the  succeed-  B 
ing  taxable  year,  these  few  instances  p 
hardly  seem  sufficient  to  deny  instal-j| 
ment  treatment  to  the  great  bulk  of|[ 
the  sales  under  revolving  accounts.”  n 
Two  cases  of  stores  which  have  beenj 
assessed  additional  tax  on  the  ground^ 
that  revolving  credit  sales  are  not'i 
eligible  for  instalment  reporting  are  in 
the  courts,  but  will  probably  not  be 
reached  for  trial  for  several  months,; 
Mr.  Bliss  said.  I' 

He  recommended  that  stores  which  j; 
have  elected  to  use  Sec.  453  “assumej 
that  revolving  credit  sales  are  instal-i 
ment  sales  andy  [if]  the  court  decisionsi 
or  regulations  are  adverse,  appropri-i 
ate  adjustments  can  be  made  whenj; 
returns  are  examined,” 
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Computing  Instalment  Sale  Profits. 

Another  problem  that  comes  up  is  how 
to  determine  the  gross  profit  from  in¬ 
stalment  sales.  The  information  called 
for  by  Treasury  regulations  would 
require  accounting  records  far  more 
elaborate  than  most  stores  maintain. 

“Fortunately,”  said  Mr.  Bliss,  “the 
majority  of  revenue  examiners  will 
accept  composite  gross  profit  figures 
provided  the  store  satisfies  the  agent 
that  such  a  method  reasonably  reflects 
over-all  instalment  income.  .  .  .  Courts 
have  likewise  adopted  a  more  reason¬ 
able  test  of  proof.  One  retailer  who 
applied  an  over-all  gross  profit  figure 
to  his  instalment  sales  in  arriving  at 
the  amount  of  profits  to  be  deferred 
was  upheld  by  the  Tax  Court.  .  .  .  My 
recommendation  is  to  maintain  rec¬ 
ords  on  instalment  sales  in  as  detailed 
a  form  as  possible,  giving  due  regard 
to  the  time  and  cost  involved.  A  store 
failing  to  meet  the  cost  accounting 
burden  cast  uf>on  it  by  the  Treasury 
should  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  revenue 
agent  that  its  records  adequately  re¬ 
flect  income.” 

Double  Taxation.  The  switch  from 
accrual  to  instalment  reporting  in¬ 
volves  some  penalty  in  the  form  of  a 
limited  double  taxation.  This  results 
from  the  requirement  that  no  instal¬ 
ment  income  collected  in  the  year  of 
the  change  or  afterwards  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  returns,  even  though 
it  was  reported  and  taxed  in  prior 
years.  Although  there  is  a  tax  credit 
provision  designed  to  correct  this  in¬ 
equity,  it  does  not  wholly  accomplish 
the  purpose. 

One  way  of  avoiding  the  double  tax 
situation  would  be  a  bona  fide  sale  of 
all  instalment  accounts  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  instal¬ 
ment  method  is  to  be  elected  for  tax 
purposes.  Mr.  Bliss  described  how  this 
transaction  should  be  handled,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  there  is  authority  for  it 
in  Revenue  Ruling  54-43,  issued  in 
1954,  and  that  bank  agreements  should 
be  drawn  to  conform  with  this  ruling. 

S«rvic«  Charge  Regulation.  Turning 
to  another  development  stimulated  by 
the  growth  of  revolving  credit,  Mr. 
Bliss  discussed  the  trend  to  state  regu¬ 
lation  of  retail  credit  service  charges. 

As  to  the  New  York  State  law  re- 


John  I.  Gotlinger  of  Goldblatt 
Brothers,  Chicago  and  Edward  B. 
Cagle  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 


George  T.*  Wohlpart  of  Alexander’s, 
New  York  and  Harry  L.  Margules  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh. 


At  one  of  the  two  sessions  devoted  entirely  to  smaller  store  operation;  William 
G.  Jacobson  of  Hubbards,  Inc.,  .\lbuquerque:  H.  L.  Daugherty  of  The  Bon-Ton, 
S.  Grumbacher  &  Sons,  York,  Pa.,  and  D.  L.  Valentine  of  Kerr’s,  Oklahoma  City. 


Texan  hospitality  equipped  the  delegates  with  over-size  Stetsons  and  cowboy 
kerchiefs,  transported  them  in  busloads  to  the  Godfrey  Ranch  at  Grapevine  for  a 
barbecue  and  rodeo  party.  Robert  M.  Jeffrey  of  Neiman-Marcus,  ^airman  of 
the  Southwestern  Controllers’  Association  convention  committee,  and  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm  P.  McNair  are  the  leaders  of  the  group  in  this  picture. 
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cently  passed,  which  sets  maximum  re¬ 
tail  credit  service  charges  at  I14  per 
cent  a  month  on  revolving  credit  and 
$10  per  $100  per  year  on  single  pur¬ 
chases  up  to  $500,  Mr.  Bliss  said: 

“The  significance  does  not  lie  in  the 
maximum  rates  established,  for  few 
stores  were  charging  above  the  ceiling 
figures  and  conformance  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  minimum  of  inconven¬ 
ience.  It  is  extremely  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  legislature  of  a  state  has 
been  persuaded  to  believe  that  state 
regulation  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
customer.  Already  there  are  or  have 
been  [similar]  bills  before  the  legisla¬ 
tures  in  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and  North 
Dakota.  More  can  be  exjjected.  ...  It 
is  important  that  the  retailer  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  an  intelligent  case  either 
in  opposition  to  any  need  for  regula¬ 
tion  or  on  behalf  of  a  law  which  gives 
due  regard  to  the  need  of  stores  for 
adequate  service  charges  to  finance 
credit  sales.” 

Mechanized  Billing.  The  mechanized 
accounts  receivable  operation  at  the 
White  House,  El  Paso,  starts  with  a 
sales  check  in  the  form  of  a  punched 
card.  This  means  that  coding,  which 
at  first  appeared  to  be  the  biggest 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  mech¬ 
anized  credit  department,  can  be  done 
mechanically.  “This,”  said  Jack  D. 
Melton,  White  House  controller,  “re¬ 
duces  the  potential  of  error  to  one 
time— that  being  when  the  accounts 
receivable  stuffing  clerk  looks  for  the 
customer’s  name  and  drops  the  sales 
ticket  card  behind  the  customer’s  mas¬ 
ter  card.  After  this  is  done,  every 
other  operation  is  mechanical.” 

The  mechanized  credit  operation— 
an  I.  B.  M.  installation— has  proved  to 
be  the  answer  the  store  sought  to  the 
complexity  and  expanse  of  an  expand¬ 
ed  revolving  credit  plan,  said  Mr. 
Melton.j^  It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  reg¬ 
ular  and  revolving  accounts  separate 
for  billing,  and  this  makes  it  practical 
to  offer  a  flexible  account— the  custom¬ 
er  paying  in  30  days  or  on  terms  at 
her  own  discretion. 

“Our  cost  experience,”  he  reptorted, 
“reveals  a  substantial  reduction  in  per¬ 
sonnel  requirements  for  both  credit 
department  and  accounts  receivable 
department.  In  addition,  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  handling  any  one  type  of 


account  is  the  same  as  any  other  type, 
even  though  one  is  a  variable  income 
bearing  account.  And  we  know  we  can 
expand  a  comfortable  60  per  cent  of 
present  volume  with  a  negligible  in¬ 
crease  in  cost.” 

The  details  of  the  system  which 
begins  with  the  punched  card  sales 
check  were  described  last  month  by 
R.  M.  Bozeman,  credit  manager  of  the 
White  House  (Stores,  June  1957.) 
Summarizing  its  main  points,  Mr. 
Melton  said: 

“The  punched  card  sales  ticket  is 
the  source  document.  It  is  used  in  the 
sales  audit  and  accounts  receivable 
billing  operation,  and  is  eventually 
mailed  to  the  customer  with  the  state¬ 
ment. 


“The  simple  stuffing  operation  of 
both  sales  ticket  cards  and  customer’s 
payment  cards  eliminates  coding  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Sales  audit,  billing  customers,  cal¬ 
culation  of  carrying  charges,  ageing  of 
accounts  receivable,  posting  of  custom¬ 
ers’  histories  and  preparation  of  deliiv 
quent  notices  are  fully  mechanized. 

“Statistics,  being  a  by-product  of  the 
billing  op>eration,  are  available  imme¬ 
diately  to  credit  manager  and  general 
management. 

“The  customer’s  balance  forward  is 
printed  on  the  history  card  and  is 
contained  with  succeeding  sales  ticket 
cards  and  payment  cards  as  well  as 
the  application  card— which  simply 
means  that  all  records  are  together.” 


Sales  Audit  With  an  Elecom  50 


The  use  of  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  for  a  single  function— sales 
audit— was  described  by  Frank  J.  Bue- 
scher,  vice  president  and  controller  of 
D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 
He  spoke  at  a  session  on  “Practical 
Electronics  for  Retailers,”  with  Walter 
E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  controller  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  as  chairman. 

The  three  Holmes  stores  have  a 
combined  volume  of  around  $31  mil¬ 
lion,  but  Mr.  Buescher  said: 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
store  of  our  size  can  enter  into  a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  processing  system 
for  all  of  its  control  functions  because 
of  the  lack  of  know-how  and  because 
of  the  financial  requirements  of  such 
a  change.  I  do  believe  that  data  pro¬ 
cessing  by  means  of  a  small,  general 
purpose  computer  for  a  specific  func¬ 
tion  can  be  instituted  at  a  financial 
gain,  without  losing  sight  of  the  long- 
range  plan  for  further  integration.” 

The  one-function-at-a-time  approach 
to  integrated  data  processing  is  not 
regarded  with  favor  by  all  equipment 
manufacturers,  stores  or  management 
engineers,  but  many  prefer  it  and  it  is 
recommended  by  Milton  Woll,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute,  whom  Mr.  Buescher  quoted: 

“I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
step-by-step  licking  of  one  problem 
after  another,  together  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  f^rsonnel  and  management 


in  the  difficult  process  of  adjusting  to 
the  tremendous  procedure  rigidity 
which  is  demanded  by  electronic  data 
processing,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  shall  make  progress.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  more  outstanding  experi¬ 
menters  with  this  equipment  agree 
with  me;  some  of  the  most  comjjetent 
people  in  our  field  do  not.  Only  the 
results  can  determine  who  is  right." 
(Stores,  April  1957.) 

Underwood’s  Elecom  50  Computer 
has  been  selected  for  the  Holmes  sales 
audit  operation.  It  had  not  yet  been 
installed  when  Mr.  Buescher  made  his 
report  to  the  controllers.  However, 
the  National  Cash  Add  Punch  Input 
equipment,  which  is  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  has  been  delivered;  operators 
have  been  trained,  programming  is 
complete  and  test  audits  have  been 
run  on  the  engineering  model  of  the 
computer.  The  estimated  savings  in 
personnel  as  a  result  of  the  conversion 
will  be  around  $20,000  annually.  The 
cost  of  the  Elecom  Computer  and  the 
five  Add  Punch  machines  is  about 
$40,000. 

Audit  Requiraments.  The  Holmes 
sales  audit  operation  is  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  one,  and  Mr.  Buescher  ex¬ 
plained  it  before  describing  the  con¬ 
version  to  electronic  equipment. 

The  main  store  in  New  Orleans  has 
an  annual  volume  of  over  $23  million; 
a  second  downtown  store  and  a  small 
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Morris  Landau,  NRDGA  business  manager,  receives  from  Robert  M.  Jeffrey  of 
Neiman-Marcus  a  document  certifying  that  he  is  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  state 
of  Texas.  Citizen  Sam  Flanei  already  has  his,  and  Herbert  G.  Schachtschneider 
of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  session  chairman,  waits  for  everyone  to  get  back  to  business. 


branch  in  Baton  Rouge,  80  miles  away, 
have  a  combined  volume  of  over  $7 
million.  There  are  130  selling  depart¬ 
ments  in  New  Orleans  and  almost  as 
many  in  Baton  Rouge.  None  of  the 
stores  is  on  floor  audit.  Billing  and 
sales  audit  are  consolidated  and 
handled  in  the  New  Orleans  office. 

The  sales  audit  department  does  an 
audit  recap  of  sales  by  days,  weeks  and 
months  for  all  departments.  It  also 
accumulates  sales  by  salespersons,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  on  a  quota  bonus 
arrangement.  Tax  liabilities  are  accum¬ 
ulated  separately  for  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge  for  Federal  excise 
and  the  various  state  and  parish  sales 
taxes.  A  two-cycle  control  is  used  in 
Accounts  Receivable,  and  the  sales 
audit  department  must  accumulate  a 
control  figure  for  charge  sales  made 
before  and  after  cut-off.  Adding  the 
type-of-sale  information,  a  sale  may 
entail  any  one  of  42  separate  combina¬ 
tions  of  information.  The  operation 
is  also  complicated  by  a  substantial 
amount  of  interselling.  Store  proced¬ 
ure  requires  only  one  sales  check  for 
multiple  department  sales. 

first  Steps.  “Early  in  1955,”  Mr.  Bue- 
scher  related,  “we  decided  to  mechan¬ 
ize  the  sales  audit  in  New  Orleans 
with  conventional  equipment.  For 
this  purpose  we  began  to  simplify  our 
selling  floor  procedures  and  revised 
the  sales  audit  function.  .  . .  Later  that 
year  we  heard  that  Underwood  was 
building  a  small  general  purpose  com¬ 
puter  and  we  discussed  with  them  the 
possibility  of  using  it  in  our  sales 
audit. 

“After  we  made  the  decision  to  ex¬ 
plore  automatic  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  further,  we  were  confronted  with 
the  task  of  breaking  down  our  proced¬ 
ures  into  steps  and  putting  these  steps 
into  a  form  the  equipment  could  read 
and  use.  We  learned  only  by  actually 
programming  this  operation  the  fan¬ 
tastic  number  of  steps  that  must  be 
handled  in  even  the  most  routine 
work.  In  the  process  of  preparing  this 
program  and  eliminating  the  excep¬ 
tions  and  deviations  from  procedure— 
both  on  the  selling  floor  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  sales  audit— we  were  able 
to  reduce  our  sales  audit  force  for  New 
Orleans  from  25  to  19  people.  For  the 
combined  operation  of  Baton  Rouge 


and  New  Orleans,  our  basic  work  force 
now  consisted  of  23  people,  compared 
to  31  less  than  two  years  ago.” 

On  to  Electronics.  “At  this  point,  we 
had  to  decide  whether  to  go  on  to  a 
computer  application  or  be  satisfied 
with  our  progress.  We  had  already 
made  a  payroll  saving  of  eight  people. 
These  were  the  considerations  we  now 
reviewed: 

“Would  the  use  of  a  computer 
further  reduce  op>erating  cost?  Would 
it  speed  up  reports?  Would  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  our  audit  be  changed?  Would 
it  make  our  operation  more  automatic 
and  less  def>endent  on  p>ersonnel? 

“The  answers  were  favorable:  (1) 
Preliminary  time  studies  indicated  a 
substantial  saving  in  personnel  if  we 
rented  the  equipment,  or  a  two-and- 
half-year  payout  if  we  purchased  the 
computer  and  the  periphery  hardware 
outright.  (2)  There  would  be  no  par¬ 
ticular  sjjeeding  up  of  our  audit  re¬ 
ports,  except  during  the  Christmas 
season  when,  our  study  shows,  we  will 
not  exf)erience  the  delay  that  is  nor¬ 
mal  at  that  time.  (3)  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  computer  is  more  accurate. 
(4)  Since  the  input  operation  is  simple 
and  the  computer  operates  more  or 
less  automatically,  and  considering  the 
reduction  in  personnel,  we  would  be 
less  dependent  on  people.” 

Other  aspects  of  the  feasibility  study 


gave  equally  satisfactory  conclusions, 
and  Underwood  was  requested  to  ar¬ 
range  a  demonstration  of  the  comput¬ 
er.  A  model  sales  audit  w'as  prepared, 
so  that  all  tyjies  of  documents,  trans¬ 
actions  and  conceivable  exceptions 
were  included.  The  audit  was  also 
designed  so  that  it  would  test  the  up 
dating  functions  of  the  Elecom  50. 

The  Computer  Described.  “The  Elecom 
50  Computer,”  said  Mr.  Buescher,  “is 
a  small,  general  purpose,  digital  com¬ 
puter.  The  input  is  either  from  a  10- 
key  input  device  or  from  punched 
paper  tape  or  edge-punched  cards. 
The  computer  will  read  punched 
pap>er  tape  at  the  rate  of  20  digits  p>er 
second.  Two  paper  taf>e  input  devices 
can  be  attached  to  the  computer  so 
that  updating  can  be  done  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  compilation  of  current 
media.  The  computer  stores  its  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  magnetic  disk  which  will 
store  100  registers,  and  is  equippted 
with  a  prc^jam  belt  which  will  store 
2,400  program  steps.  Selection  of  the 
program  steps  can  be  either  automatic 
or  manual.  In  our  application  we 
used  almost  1,000  prt^ram  stef)$. 

“The  output  of  the  Elecom  is  on  a 
main  carriage,  24  inches  wide,  and  an 
auxiliary  carriage,  which  is  an  18- 
inch  Sundstrand  accounting  machine. 
The  computer  will  also  punch  out 
totals  in  binary  code  on  paper  tafie 
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Sensimatic  Control-Input  Equipment 


“by  department”  and  “by  merchandise  operator  is  freed  of  the  responsibility, 
category”  and  returned  to  you. 

_  _  Fast,  versatile  accounting:,  too 

With  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  you 
can  mechanize  all  or  any  number  of 
your  accounting  jobs  thoroughly.  Its 
exclusive  Sensing  Panel  guides  the  ma¬ 
chine  automatically  through  every  ac¬ 
counting  operation  and  carriage  move¬ 
ment.  It  also  relieves  the  operator  of 
many  complex  decisions;  computes 
while  the  carriage  moves;  gives  a  choice 
of  four  jobs  at  the  flick  of  a  knob  (any 
number  of  the  interchangeable  panels 
may  be  used);  and  makes  Sensimatic 
the  accounting  machine  that’s  free  of 
obsolescence. 


New  Burroughs  Sensimatic  to 
Punched-Tape  and  Sensimatic  Direct- 
to-Card  equipment  masters  current 
accounting  jobs  and  simultaneously 
provides  desired  data  for  all  types  of 
reports  and  analyses. 

Depending  on  your  choice,  you  can 
have  an  automatically  prepared 
punched-tape  record  for  conversion  to 
punched  cards.  Or  you  can  have  punch¬ 
ed  cards  automatically  produced  on 
the  spot  through  Sensimatic’s  operation 
of  a  conventional  key-punch  machine. 


Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card 

The  operator  processes  your  current 
records  on  the  Sensimatic,  which  simul¬ 
taneously  activates  and  automatically 
controls  a  conventional  card  key-punch 
machine.  Data  cards  are  prepared 
promptly  and  accurately  on  the  spot. 

The  day-in,  day-out 
advantages 

The  simplicity  of  the  Sensimatic  key¬ 
board  makes  the  indexing  of  amounts 
as  easy  as  operating  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  And  operator  training  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  simple.  Errors  can  be  noted 
and  corrected  in  the  indexing  stage 
before  the  punching  operation.  Oper¬ 
ator  decisions  are  held  to  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum:  All  necessary  preceding  ciphers 
will  automatically  be  punched  in  the 
card  field.  And  because  plugboard 
wiring  controls  skipping,  duplicating, 
as  well  as  size  of  punched  card  fields. 


Sensimatic  to  Punched -Tape 

As  the  operator  sends  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  through  its  paces  on  cur¬ 
rent  records,  such  as  accounts  payable 
vouchering,  the  Burroughs  Tape  Punch 
automatically  punches  the  proved  data 
on  a  continuous  tape.  The  tape  is  sent 
to  a  tabulating  center.  It’s  automati¬ 
cally  converted  to  the  records  you 
want,  such  as  analyses  of  purchases 


The  full  story  free 

How  many  ways  can  you  benefit  from 
Burroughs  automatic  data  processing 
.  .  .  as  an  economical  by-product  of 
completely  mechanized  accounting? 
Call  our  nearest  branch.  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


'Buirouahs”  tnd  "Seiuiinttic"  are  aadenutlcs 


which  can  be  used  for  external  storage 
and  reintroduced,  when  needed,  back 
into  the  computer. 

“The  keyboard  of  the  Elecom  50 
will  not  handle  the  volume  of  digital 
input  for  our  sales  audit  operation. 
Our  problem  is  solved  by  the  use  of 
National  Cash  Register  Duplex  adding 
machines  wired  to  a  paper  tape  punch 
device.  We  purchased  five  units  of  this 
Add  Punch  equipment.  The  sales  and 
engineering  divisions  of  National  Cash 
and  Underwood  did  a  terrific  job  in 
programming  the  Add  Punch  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  computer.” 

The  New  Procedure.  With  the  Elecom 
installation,  Mr.  Buescher  reported, 
time  studies  show  that  the  person¬ 
nel  required  will  be  reduced  to  14: 
five  audit  clerks,  five  Add  Punch  oper¬ 
ators,  one  computer  operator,  two  gen¬ 
eral  clerks  and  a  supervisor.  Here  is 
his  description  of  the  new  sales  audit 
procedure: 

Audit  Clerics.  “The  audit  clerks  sort 
the  tally  envelopes  according  to  strict 
roster  order  and  code  all  sales  checks 
as  to  the  kind  of  sale,  taxable  area, 
federal  tax,  miscellaneous  charge,  de¬ 
partment  discount  and  interselling  de¬ 
partments.  All  of  our  codes  consist  of 
two  digits.  The  first  indicates  the  kind 
of  sale  and  the  second  the  taxable  area. 
We  also  have  assigned  codes  for  in¬ 
terselling  departments.  A  systematic 
batch  order  for  departments  has  been 
prepared  and  is  used  by  the  sujiervisor 
to  control  the  work.” 

Add  Punch  Clerks.  “Audited  media  go 
by  batches  and  in  sequence  to  the  Add 
Punch  of>erators.  They  process  the 
media  as  follows: 

“(1)  The  department  number  is 
entered  and  the  motor  bar  depressed. 
(2)  The  operator  then  enters  the  num- 
bei  of  the  first  clerk  app>earing  on  the 
roster  and  depresses  the  motor  bar  (3) 
I'he  operator  then  removes  the  sales 
checks  from  the  tally  and  enters  all  of 
the  codes  and  corresponding  amounts 
which  appear  on  the  sales  checks. 
Codes  are  entered  on  the  left  side  of 
the  adding  machine  keyboard  and 
amounts  on  the  right  side  at  the  same 
time.  The  combination  of  A  and  B 
registers  together  with  sub-totals  on 
the  adding  machine  and  totals  provide 


a  visual  check  that  the  work  has  been 
performed  properly,  and  [the  Add 
Punch  input  equipment]  also  punches 
into  the  five  channel  paper  tape  in¬ 
structions  which  are  used  by  the 
Elecom. 

“As  the  Add  Punch  operator  pro¬ 
cesses  the  documents,  she  sorts  them 
as  to  kind  of  sale  (there  are  seven 
types).” 

Elecom  50  Operator.  “The  Add  Punch 
tape  is  introduced  into  the  computer 
by  means  of  tape  reader  No.  1,  which 
is  the  current  tape  for  today’s  work. 
The  operator  is  simultaneously  feed¬ 
ing  the  previously  updated  tap>e  from 
the  day  before  into  tape  reader  No.  2. 
This  tape  was  read  out  of  the  Elecom 
50  on  the  previous  day  and  contains 
accumulated  totals  for  the  month. 
The  computer  reads  the  two  tape 
readers  at  the  same  time. 

“The  operation  is  automatic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cash  register  read¬ 
ings,  which  are  presently  prc^ammed 


so  that  they  must  be  entered  by  tht 
operator.  These  readings  are  entered 
into  the  Elecom  keyboard  at  the  proper 
time  on  a  signal  from  the  computer. 

“After  each  department  has  been 
processed,  the  computer  will  stop.  The 
operator  determines  which  program  is 
needed  for  the  next  department,  and 
if  it  is  different  from  the  preceding 
one  she  selects  the  proper  program  by 
depressing  the  selector  buttons. 

“The  Elecom  50  will  punch  out  on 
a  paper  tape  each  day  and  print  out 
on  the  main  carriage  all  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  sales  audit.  A 
test  program  has  been  devised  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  computer  each  day 
or  even  each  hour  if  necessary. 

“Our  personnel  and  equipment  re¬ 
quirements  are  based  on  a  peak  day, 
when  27,000  dcKuments  and  165,000 
digits  will  be  processed.  Our  time 
studies  and  training  experience  show 
that  an  Add  Punch  of)erator  can  pro¬ 
cess  between  five  and  six  thousand 
sales  checks  per  day.” 


Production  Studies  and  Incentive  Plans 


JOB  standardization  and  a  group 
incentive  plan  have  accomplished 
these  results  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  department  at  Neiman-Mar- 
cus: 

1.  Labor  costs  per  shipment  pro¬ 
cessed  are  the  lowest  in  the  store’s  his¬ 
tory,  despite  a  steady  increase  in  the 
average  hourly  rate. 

2.  No  overtime  was  worked  last  fall. 

3.  Centralization  in  Dallas  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  operations  when 
the  Houston  store  was  acquired  was 
accomplished  with  an  increase  of  only 
two  employees. 

These  results  were  rep>orted  by  Harry 
Crowder,  the  store’s  research  director. 
The  receiving  and  marking  operation 
was  selected  for  the  store’s  first  venture 
into  an  incentive  plan  because  the 
work  is  highly  repetitive  and  therefore 
readily  measurable;  because  operating 
costs  were  high,  and  because,  as  in 
most  stores,  the  receiving  and  marking 
section  frequently  was  a  bottleneck. 

The  project  got  off  to  an  ideal  start 
with  a  move  into  a  new  service  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  one-floor  layout,  roller 
conveyors,  and  Mono-Rail. 


System  Overhaul.  Before  work  meas¬ 
urement  began,  system  was  improved 
“We  redesigned  the  purchase  order 
to  provide  for  a  direct  check,”  said 
Mr.  Crowder.  “Eliminating  the  blind 
check,  merchandise  listing  and  retail¬ 
ing  of  invoices  helped  production 
quite  a  bit.  This  eliminated  our  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  invoice  (although 
we  still  like  to  have  it).  We  set  up|i 
Accounts  Payable  adjacent  to  tht 
checking  and  marking  area  to  shorten 
the  travel  time  for  paper  work.  We 
moved  the  ticket  makers  from  a  point 
adjacent  to  the  marking  area,  to  de 
centralized  stations  in  the  markii^ 
area.  Our  forms  studies  and  systems 
research  reached  into  the  control  di 
vision  and  merchandise  divisions 
Once  these  preliminary  elements  wen 
cleared,  we  were  able  to  move  into 
training  and  subsequent  work  meas¬ 
ure.” 

Methods  Study.  Next,  “cost  centers’’- 
groups  of  related  operations-and 
"work  stations”-j-machines  or  peopk 
performing  specific  operations— wen 
established.  Each  job  was  studied, 
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WORKING  PAPER...  NOT  PAPERWORK”^ 


NEW  IBM  PUNCHED  CARD  SALES  CHECK 

Integrates  data  processing  of  sales  audit  and  accounts  receivable  . . 
and  gives  you  better  credit  control— all  at  less  costl 


Audit  . . .  Billing  . . .  Credit— for  all  of  these  operations, 
IBM’s  new  punched  card  sales  check  reduces  paperwork 
costs  markedly— and  keeps  your  reports  and  records  more 
accurate,  informative  and  current  than  ever  before! 

At  the  White  House  of  El  Paso,  a  retailer  doing  between 
five  and  ten  million  dollars  annually,  IBM  punched  card 
sales  checks  have  been  on  the  job  for  more  than  a  year. 

With  this  new  method,  bills  are  prepared  sooner . . .  and  a 
complete  up-to-date  credit  picture  is  available  ...  at  any 
time!  What’s  more,  the  shift  to  this  cost-saving  IBM  system 
can  be  made  without  changes  in  floor  equipment. 

Like  more  details?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative, 
or  send  coupon  for  free.  16-page  folder— “Audit  and 
Accounts  Receivable  at  the  White  House  of  El  Paso.” 


NEW  rOLDtk 
d«toiU  IBM  talM  clMdc  tavinas. 
Yews  fw  the  esMiig. 


International  Business  Machines  j 
Corporation  I  ^ 

RetaO  Department  A-S7-1  f _  . 

590  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  folder— ** Audit  and  Accounts 
Receivable  at  the  White  House  of  El  Paso.” 
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Isaac  Danzig  of  Biederinan 
Furniture  Co.  receives  one  of 
the  gold  awards  for  expense¬ 
saving  achievement  from  Saul 
D.  Kass  of  Harzfelds.  chairman 
of  the  award  committee. 


work  simplification  was  introduced, 
and  people  w^ere  trained  in  the  new 
methods. 

Time  Studies.  Merchandise  was  found 
to  fall  into  46  different  processing 
classifications.  Accumulating  time 
studies  at  each  work  station,  the  re¬ 
searchers  finally  arrived  at  a  standard 
(normal)  time  to  process  a  particular 
classification  in  a  given  shipment  size 
under  normal  operating  conditions. 
This  standard  time  represented  a  level 
of  production  at  which  employee  earn¬ 
ings  would  be  equal  to  base  pay.  Now 
the  basis  for  the  incentive  plan  had 
been  established. 

Reporting  Production.  A  job  ticket  is 
included  in  the  receiving  record  set. 
This  is  attached  to  the  first  carbon  in 
each  shipment,  with  the  merchandise 
classification  and  number  of  pieces  in 
the  shipment  noted.  It  is  removed 
after  checking  and  marking  is  com¬ 
plete.  Each  job  ticket  is  reviewed,  and 
the  standard  time  earned  for  that  ship¬ 
ment  is  determined  by  reference  to  a 
table.  Time  is  tallied  for  all  the  tick¬ 
ets  to  give  a  total  of  standard  hours 
earned,  and  then  compared  with  total 
actual  time  worked.  Total  hours  pro¬ 
duced  (or  standard  hours)  divided  by 
actual  hours  worked  is  the  production 
rate  for  the  day.  Daily  and  p>eriod 
rates  are  posted. 

“The  posting  of  the  production 
rate,”  said  Mr.  Crowder,  “enables  the 
employee  to  gear  his  or  her  effort 
higher  when  needed  and  thereby  to 
help  earn  a  bonus.” 

Concerning  the  choice  of  a  group 
rather  than  an  individual  incentive 
plan,  Mr.  Crowder  said:  “The  greater 


detail  and  expense  of  an  individual 
incentive  did  not  appear  justified  by 
any  additional  results  that  might  be 
likely.  Flexibility  is  much  greater  un¬ 
der  a  group  plan,  administration  is 
easier,  and  individuals  aid  in  assuring 
equal  production  from  fellow'  w'ork- 
ers.” 

When  the  bonus  plan  was  estab¬ 
lished,  standard  production  was  set  at 
75  per  cent  realization  rather  than  100 
per  cent,  and  for  75  per  cent  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  group,  the  employee  re¬ 
ceives  his  regular  base  pay;  above  75 
per  cent,  a  percentage  bonus  is  paid. 

“Much  more  important  than  the 
bonus  for  the  employee  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  management  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  plan,”  said  Mr.  Crowder. 
“We  now  have  over  four  years  of  de¬ 
tailed  daily  of>erating  results  on  which 
to  plan  and  budget.  We  know  exactly 
how'  many  shipments  we  have  pro¬ 
cessed  of  each  classification  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  by  shipment  size.  We 
can  relate  this  information  to  purchase 
figures.  We  know  what  the  addition 
of  extras  will  mean,  and  whether  to 
add  them  and  when.  We  know  when 
to  expect  larger  shipments  and  when 
to  expect  smaller  ones.  We  can  sched¬ 
ule  our  workload  with  precision. 

“First,  we  study  and  chart  last  year’s 
shipments,  on  order,  and  purchases 
for  comparable  jieriods.  We  arrive  at  a 
work  load  in  terms  of  shipments  ex¬ 
pected.  We  convert  it  into  terms  of 
standard  hours.  Given  a  workload  in 
terms  of  standard  hours,  it  becomes  a 
calculating  process' to  establish  a  pro¬ 
duction  rate  and  arrive  at  the  actual 
hours  required  to  move  the  work  load. 
For  example:  in  a  given  week  our 
work  load  is  forecast  at  800  standard 


hours.  At  a  production  rate  of  80  per 
cent,  1,000  hours  would  be  required 
to  do  the  work.  One  thousand  hours 
is  the  equivalent  of  25  employees.  So 
we  budget  for  25.  Now  the  flexibility! 
Suppose  we  receive  a  workload  of  500  | 
hours.  If  we  can  gear  our  production  j 
at  90  per  cent,  we  can  move  the  work 
load  with  the  same  25  employees.  And 
when  the  work  is  there,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  incentive,  watch  out!  It  doesn’t 
pay  an  onlooker  or  an  employee  to 
stand  around  in  our  marking  room 
when  the  stakes  are  high. 

"That  was  the  case  with  our  Hou¬ 
ston  centralization.  We  added  only 
two  people.  Where  we  had  been  work¬ 
ing  around  75  to  80  per  cent,  we 
moved  up  to  a  rafe  of  80  to  85  per 
cent.  The  Christmas  before  last,  be¬ 
cause  of  Houston  activities  not  antici¬ 
pated,  our  choice  boiled  down  to  a 
rate  of  around  90  per  cent  or  bringing 
in  extras.  We  compromised  on  a  rate 
of  85  per  cent  and  fewer  extras.  What 
a  howl!  Our  people  wanted  the  work 
and  the  bonus.  So  last  Christmas  we 
brought  in  no  extras,  and  when  we 
needed  90  per  cent  one  week,  we  got 
it  and  the  employees  got  a  gcx)d  bonus. 
Now  we  don’t  give  our  people  extra 
help  when  the  work  piles  up.  It’s  not 
good  for  employee  morale.” 

Study  of  Servicing  Calls.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  production  and  time  study  to 
an  outside  service  department  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Isaac  Danzig,  controller  of 
the  Biederman  Furniture  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  The  study  began  when  the  store  ^ 
found  that  1956  service  department 
costs  had  risen  14  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
store’s  taking  on  its  own  servicing  of 
most  major  appliances  and  adding 
another  branch.  ' 

After  accumulating  and  studying 
weekly  production  reports,  work  stand- 
dards  were  established  for  every  type 
of  job  in  each  of  the  service  groups: 
furniture,  major  appliances  and  tele¬ 
vision.  The  following  work-saving  and 
time-saving  practices  were  introduced: 

1.  Service  manager  examines  each 
trip  sheet  every  day  and  questions  men 
about  the  jobs  if  time  worked  is  appre¬ 
ciably  over  the  standard. 

2.  First  and  last  customers  are 
called  to  verify  starting  and  quitting 
time. 
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8.  Servicemen  used  to  spend  about 
90  minutes  each  morning  getting  job 
assignments  at  the  service  department 
office  and  then  going  to  the  warehouse 
to  pick  up  needed  parts.  Now  they 
and  the  service  manager  report  to  the 
warehouse  instead.  An  organized  parts 
department  has  been  established  there 
and  parts  are  assembled  and  labeled 
for  each  job.  The  men  are  now  given 
two  days’  assignments  at  a  time.  The 
90  minutes  of  daily  preparation  for 
work  has  been  reduced  to  20. 

4.  Instead  of  having  servicemen  at 
S2.25  an  hour  pick  up  parts  from  vari¬ 
ous  distributors,  a  messenger  does  it 
now,  and  orders  are  phoned  in  to  the 
distributor  to  cut  waiting  time. 

5.  Each  serviceman  now  has  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  standard  parts  which  he  carries 
in  his  car  on  the  first  call,  so  that  many 
call-backs  are  eliminated. 

6.  Before  a  serviceman  works  any 
overtime  he  is  required  to  call  the  serv¬ 
ice  manager  from  the  job  and  get  his 
permission.  Often  the  customer  is 
willing  to  wait  until  the  next  day. 
Overtime  has  been  reduced  from  17 
l^er  cent  of  regular  hours  worked  to 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 


7.  Before  leaving  one  job  the  serv¬ 
iceman  calls  the  next  customer  on  his 
list  to  make  sure  she  is  home.  “Not 
home”  calls  have  been  reduced  from 
an  average  of  90  to  seven  a  week. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  and 
controls,  the  outside  service  force  has 
been  reduced  by  three. 

Office  Improvements.  In  the  office  end 
of  the  service  department,  Mr.  Danzig 
reported,  the  workload  w’as  studied  by 
days  and  hours  and  personnel  was  re¬ 
scheduled  for  maximum  efficiency. 
(Stores  are  open  six  nights  a  week, 
72  hours.)  With  some  changes  in  sys¬ 
tem,  this  rescheduling  reduced  the  re¬ 
quired  w'ork  force  by  two.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  telephone  service  calls  for  one 
of  the  branches  now'  go  by  direct  line 
to  the  dow’ntown  store.  That  reduced 
the  w'ork  force  by  one  more  person. 

All  these  economies  were  achieved 
w'ithin  four  months,  and  Mr.  Danzig 
estimated  that  they  will  amount  to 
$20,000  annually  at  the  present  rate. 
The  program  calls  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  rate,  however,  and  the 
goal  is  a  further  reduction  of  tw’o 
people  in  the  outside  operation. 


Management's  Views 


CONTROLLERS  have  been  called 
by  many  names,  but  never  by  the 
one  that  really  describes  their  func¬ 
tion  best,  said  Stanley  Marcus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Neiman-Marcus.  Addressing 
the  convention  on  the  subject,  “Keep¬ 
ing  Management  Informed,”  Mr. 
Marcus  suggested  that  the  controller 
might  be  accurately  described  as  an 
informer. 

This  is  a  critical  function,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  because  the  “S  &  F”— or  “see 
and  feel”— merchants  of  an  earlier  day 
have  had  to  become  “R  &  I”— or  “read 


ASSOCIATED  RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGES 

Announce  a  new  Department  Store  Reporting  policy,  which,  while  continuing  to  provide 
the  economies  of  the  adjustable  premium  plan,  eliminates  the  need  of  making  twelve 
separate  reports  every  year. 

The  new  Department  Store  policy  calls  for  a  single  report  of  values  annually.  Final 
premium,  determined  by  simple  formula,  is  based  on  average  inventories  although  insur¬ 
ance  continues  at  a  maximum  to  cover  peak  values. 

This  new  form  is  available  in  most  states.  For  full  details,  write  to: 

ASSOCIATED  RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGES 

2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

Management: 

Reciprocal  Managers,  Inc. 

Schuyler  Merritt  II,  Chairman  &  President 
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and  interpret”  —  merchants  as  their 
businesses  have  grown.  That’s  his  own 
situation,  said  Mr.  Marcus;  he  has  to 
rely  on  a  controller-informer  to  supply 
him  with  facts.  He  expects  those  facts 
to  be  current,  relevant,  and  easily  and 
quickly  understood. 

The  most  common  faults  with  the 
information  submitted  to  manage¬ 
ment,  said  Mr.  Marcus,  are  these:  it 
isn’t  current  enough;  it  isn’t  easy  to 
read,  and  there’s  “too  damn  much 
of  it.” 

“Management,”  he  said,  “needs  as 
much  data  as  f>ossible  from  as  few 
pieces  of  paper  as  possible.  ...  I  find 
that  when  I  go  into  most  presidents’ 
offices  and  start  talking  to  them  about 
various  operations,  they’ve  got  to  go 
to  five  or  six  different  books  in  order 
to  answer  relatively  few  simple  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Describing  the  controller  as  a  “filter” 
through  which  information  must  pass 
to  management,  Mr.  Marcus  said; 

“If  he  filters  out  the  wrong  things 
management  can  get  a  lopsided  view 
of  what’s  going  on.  If  he  permits 
everything  to  go  through,  then  he  has 


not  served  the  function  of  selectivity, 
and  management  gets  more  on  its  desk 
than  it  ought  to  get. . . .  The  controller 
must  understand  what  to  bring  in  and 
what  to  keep  out;  he  has  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  information  that  is 
being  prepared  in  relation  to  how  it  is 
being  utilized.  If  it’s  not  being  uti¬ 
lized  well,  he  has  the  job  of  teaching 
management  how  to  utilize  it.  He 
must  organize  the  data  so  that  it’s 
ready  in  time  to  be  helpful  in  mak¬ 
ing  current  decisions.  He  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid  the  over¬ 
production  of  data  that  will  tend  to 
confuse  rather  than  help.  Finally,  he 
has  the  function  of  stimulating  man¬ 
agement  not  only  to  be  informed  but 
to  act.” 

Marketing  Revolution  in  England. 

The  widespread  leveling  out  of  in¬ 
come  in  England  since  the  war  has 
required  retailers  there  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  in  their  marketing  policies, 
said  Leonard  M.  Harris,  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Brown’s  of 
Chester,  Ltd. 

“A  tremendous  revolution  has  taken 


place,”  he  said,  “as  a  result  of  the  pro-  i 
gressive  development  of  social  con-  I 
science.  Today,  by  wage  minima,  by  I 
taxation  and  by  the  redistribution  of  i 
wealth,  economic  divisions  are  being  I 
rubbed  out.  One  vast  middle  class  is  . 
emerging.  We  have  nothing  like  the  P 
variations  of  income  you  still  experi¬ 
ence  in  America.  In  consequence,  all  | 
types  of  trading  in  England  are  being 
brought  much  more  into  comjietition 
with  each  other  than  ever  before.”  I 
Brown’s  of  Chester,  he  reported,  has  ^ 
made  “a  complete  reorientation”  of 
policy,  guided  by  research  into  buying  ' 
habits  and  motivations,  and  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  credit  selling, 

“It  is  self-evident  in  today’s  circum-  f 
stances,”  observed  Mr.  Harris,  “that  ' 
all  systems  that  relate  payment  to  in¬ 
come  rather  than  to  capital  are  bound  [ 
to  be  increasingly  successful.”  i 

Personnel  Policies.  Brown’s  has  one  of 
the  lowest  rates  of  personnel  turnover 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Harris  credited  I 
this  fact  to  an  advanced  compensation  t 
policy  and  the  practice  of  keeping  all  | 
employees,  from  senior  executives  to  I 


Currency  Counting  and  Sorting  Machine 
I  C  A  lire  Time— Space— Personnel 

U  H  f  L  0  INSURES  ACCURACY 

A  highly  efficient  but  simple  machine  for  handling  currency 
and  gift  certificates  received  by  the  Cashier  from  salespeople 
for  counting,  sorting  and  repackaging  in  one  operation.  A 
new  device  to  store  operations,  but  used  for  many  years  by 
commercial.  Federal  Reserve  and  central  banks  throughout 
the  world. 

Send  For  Your  Copy  of  Free  Descriptive  Booklet 
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porters,  well-informed  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.  The  store  pays  an  an¬ 
nual  bonus,  based  on  profits;  last  year, 
every  employee  got  six  weeks’  extra 
pay.  Brown’s  pays  well  above  the  legal 
minimum  in  base  salaries,  and  Mr. 
Harris  commented:  “To  me  the  mini¬ 
mum  scales  are  not  the  important 
ones.  It  is  much  more  important  to 
ask  ourselves  if  we  can  honestly  say 
that  we  pay  the  maximum  we  can 
afford.’’ 


IN  January,  Robert  I.  Jones  of  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  gave  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  principles  of 
Merchandise  Management  Accounting 
at  the  annual  NRDGA  convention. 
(Stores,  February  1957.)  Since  then 
he  has  carried  the  story  to  local  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  groups  and  to  many 
stores.  At  the  Dallas  meeting  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  subject  and  then  took  up 
some  questions  which  have  been  raised 
by  retailers. 

What  effect,  for  example,  will  the 
application  of  Merchandise  Manage¬ 
ment  Accounting  have  upon  the  use 
of  the  retail  method?  It  will  not 
change  it,  he  said;  but  it  will  mean 
that  merchandising  reports  generated 
by  the  retail  method  will  be  of  less 
importance  because  management  will 
now  have  more  accurate  and  useful 
information.  The  importance  of  the 
retail  method,  he  said,  will  be  confined 
to  its  unquestioned  usefulness  as  an 
accounting  device. 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  store  to  use 
expense  center  accounting  in  order  to 
adopt  the  new  program?  The  answer 
is  no,  said  Mr.  Jones,  but  it  would  be 
useful.  For  this  purpose,  expense 
center  accounting  requires  some  modi¬ 
fication;  principally  to  distinguish 
fixed  and  variable  costs  for  each  func¬ 
tion  within  the  center. 

This  raised  another  question:  is  the 
distinction  between  variable  and  fixed 
expenses  absolutely  rigid  as  outlined 
in  the  initial  descriptions  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  Management  Accounting? 

“They  are  not  rigid,’’  said  Mr.  Jones, 
“but  on  the  contrary  should  reflect  the 
situation  that  actually  exists  in  each 
store.  Smaller  stores  in  particular  will 
find  that  certain  of  the  costs  I  illus¬ 
trated  before  as  variable  would  in  all 


probability  be  fixed  under  their  type 
of  operation.  The  shift  of  various  costs 
from  variable  to  fixed  in  no  way  les¬ 
sens  the  usefulness  of  this  concept.  It 
simply  means  that  greater  importance 
would  be  placed  upon  volume  of 
transactions  for  a  store  which  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  its  expenses  in 
the  fixed  category.  .  . .  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applicable  to  certain  depart¬ 
ments  in  larger  stores.  It  may  even  be 
that  within  the  same  store  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  expense  as  variable  or  fixed 
will  vary.’’ 

Will  it  be  possible  eventually  to 
establish  standard  cost  patterns  for  the 
industry  which  may  be  used  by  any 
store?  “We  feel  quite  confident  that 
it  will,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “The  NRDGA 
could  accumulate  industry  experience 
on  various  stores’  costs  for  these  stand¬ 
ard  patterns  and  through  a  figure  ex- 


THE  inventory  shortage  problem 
has  increased  in  the  last  decade  and 
there  are  many  explanations  of  this 
situation.  One  offered  by  Norval 
Prugh,  controller  of  Spokane  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  is  that  people’s  characters 
generally  take  a  turn  for  the  worse  for 
a  while  after  each  war.  World  War  II 
produced,  among  both  servicemen 
and  civilians,  a  fondness  for  the  “smart 
deal,”  which  often  crossed  the  border¬ 
line  of  honesty.  The  job  of  shortage 
control  is  largely  one  of  creating  a 
store  environment  in  which  the  “smart 
deal”  can’t  flourish— either  in  the  form 
of  employee  pilferage  or  in  the  form 
of  shoplifting  by  outsiders. 

Power  of  Example.  In  many  stores, 
said  Mr.  Prugh,  this  correction  of  con- 


Nor\al  Prugh  of  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 
answers  a  question  from  the  floor  on  the 
control  of  inventory  shortages.  .\t  right, 
Edwin  M.  Marks  of  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons, 
chairman  of  the  session. 

change  service  then  provide  valuable 
information  to  participating  stores.” 

Another  question— perhaps  the  one 
most  frequently  raised— is  whether  the 
new  concept  is  as  useful  for  the  small 
as  for  the  large  store.  Mr.  Jones  said: 

“The  concept  is  applicable  to  all 
typ>es  of  retail  operations.  This  in¬ 
cludes  every  selling  department  within 
the  store,  and  stores  of  every  size.” 

For  the  store  considering  a  Merchan¬ 
dise  Management  Accounting  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Jones  recommended  a  limit¬ 
ed-basis  start,  in  a  single  department 
or  a  group  of  related  departments.  In 
a  relatively  small  sp)ecialty  store,  he 
said,  it  can  be  set  up  within  one 
month.  For  a  group  of  related  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  large  department  store  it 
might  take  from  two  to  four  months. 


ditions  that  encourage  “deals”  and  dis¬ 
honesty  should  start  with  a  better  ex¬ 
ample  from  management.  "At  least 
50  p>er  cent  of  you  in  this  room,”  he 
declared,  “have  in  the  last  three 
months  purchased  merchandise  in 
your  store  ‘at  a  price,’  as  a  favor  to  you, 
or  [by]  pressure  exerted  on  buyers.” 

“The  most  serious  effect  of  t’nese 
activities  is  that  other  p>eople  said 
to  themselves,  ‘Why  not  I?’  They  fol¬ 
lowed  your  example  [when  they  gave] 
sp>ecial  prices  or  merchandise  to  friends 
and  relatives  or  walked  out  with  the 
merchandise— for,  in  effect,  you  did 
the  same.” 

Policies  and  Protection.  Crime  con¬ 
trol  starts  with  the  employment  inter¬ 
view,  said  Mr.  Prugh.  The  empdoy- 
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merit  manager  could  prevent  as  much 
as  50  per  cent  of  a  store’s  losses  by 
conducting  thorough  interviews  and 
carefully  checking  character  references. 

Similarly,  the  caliber  of  the  store’s 
protection  squad  should  be  high.  “Try 
to  find  peiwns  who  have  had  train¬ 
ing  in  modern  techniques  in  protect¬ 
ing  merchandise,”  he  recommended. 
“Don’t  pinch  pennies  in  the  salary 
you  pay."  ,  ^ 

Good  protection,  he  continued,  re¬ 
quires  coopreration.  Controllers,  for 
example,  should  call  the  attention  of 


the  protection  department  to  areas 
w'here  weak  procedures  exist,  such  as 
possibly  a  weak  employee  pass-out  sys¬ 
tem  or  unprotected  stockroom  areas, 
and  the  protection  service  should  be 
given  a  daily  record  of  salespeople  or 
departments  that  show  up  with  short¬ 
ages  in  sales  cash. 

He  advised  management  to  enlist 
the  help  of  all  employees  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  telling  them  about  shortages, 
W'here  and  how  they  occur,  and  how 
important  they  are;  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  cash  awards  for  people  whose 


leads  are  responsible  for  apprehen¬ 
sions. 

A  realistic  system  of  shortage  con¬ 
trol  has  these  minimum  features,  said 
Mr.  Prugh: 

1.  Purchases:  “Never  pay  an  in¬ 
voice  without  an  order  and  a  proper 
receiving  record,  or  if  a  direct  ship¬ 
ment  from  resource  to  customer,  with¬ 
out  a  sales  check  showing  that  a  sale 
has  been  consummated.” 

2.  Sales:  “Make  sure  merchandise 
is  being  sold  at  the  established  pria 
and  that  the  company  is  getting,  in 
place  of  merchandise,  cash  in  the  bank 
or  the  asset,  accounts  receivable.” 

3.  Customer  Returns;  “Make  sure 
that,  for  every  credit  or  refund  issued, 
the  company  is  getting  in  return  from 
the  customer  a  piece  of  merchandise, 
or  if  the  credit  or  refund  is  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  nature,  that  there  is  proper 
authority  for  issuance  of  this  record. 
If  no  merchandise  is  returned,  a  mark¬ 
down  or  a  transfer  of  value  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

4.  Markdowns:  “If  a  company  is 
honest  with  its  buyers,  it  will  consider 
markdowns  in  the  full  sense  and  not 
cause  merchandisers  and  buyers  to 
hide  (not  record)  markdow'ns.” 

5.  Merchandi.se  Protection:  “Con¬ 
struct  stockrooms  which  will  physically 
protect  merchandise  in  out  of  the  way 
locations;  establish  a  sound  employee’s 
purchase  pass-out  system;  and  estab¬ 
lish  check  points  along  the  channel  of 
flow'  of  merchandise  from  the  time  a 
salesperson  makes  a  sale  until  the  time 
that  the  customer  receives  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  her  home.” 

6.  Follow-Through:  “If  possible 
every  store  should  have  either  an  in¬ 
ventory  control  group  or  an  internal 
audit  staff  which  is  in  a  position  to 
constantly  check  procedures  and  fol¬ 
low  up  on  execution  of  policy  and 
procedure.” 

Problem  People.  System  is  the  most 
important  safeguard  against  losses,  but 
Mr.  Prugh  emphasized  another  factor 
too.  A  high  percentage  of  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  shortages  are 
people  with  financial,  domestic  or 
personality  problems.  “Management," 
he  said,  “should \be  trained  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the^affairs  of  employees 
.  .  .  and  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
problem  people.” 

STORES 

I 


A  Store’s  Financial  Report  to  Its  Own  People 


These  are  pages  from  what  the 
Walker  Scott  Company  of  San 
Diego  calls  its  “jobholders’  re¬ 
port”  for  the  fiscal  year  1956. 
Oil  the  sheet  above,  financial 
statement  language  is  recast 
into  phrases  that  have  more 
life:  e.g.,  “depreciation”  be¬ 
comes  “wear  and 'tear  on  ukiIs 
and  equipment.”  The  sheet  at 
the  left  tells  the  story,  in  dol¬ 
lars,  of  the  benefits  employees 
received  in  addition  to  sala¬ 
ries:  an  average  of  over  S67S 
a  year  per  person. 
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LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  DOLLAH  VALUE  OF  THE  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  OUR  STORE  FAMILY 

CxpMdtttures  (or 


Walter  Scott  VoluaUrr  Beoaflte:  Yoar.  1956 

HoapitalizatioB  and  Llfa  Inauraiice . $14,249 

Chriatauia  Boouaea  to  Membera  2S,42S 

Diacouata  to  tte  Stora  Family . 79,816 

Paid  VacaUona,  Holidaya  and  ni  Time .  67,678 

Oar  Oa’Paiid<^)B  and  Store  Social  Activttiea 
aueh  aa  May  Queen.  Bowling.  Toaatmaatera, 
etc . 18.342 

'  Kalorie  Komer  30^  Dinner  Allowance  for 
night  ofMiinga.  CoOee  in  Warehouae, 

Sereiee  Building  and  Store .  4,232 

TOTAL  VOLUNTARY  BEWEFITS . .  $212,742 

Walter  Scott  Beaefita  provided  la  Coofonmance  arith  State  and  Federal  law: 
Social  Security  and  Unemployment  Program  .  .  .  .  41,321 

Worianen’a  Compenaatlon  . .  9,102 

Relief  Time  CoeU .  64.740 

Total .  115. 163 


TOTAL  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  WALKER  SCOTT  BEWEFTTS  .  .  .  $327,905 

Tbeae  beaefita  when  apportioned  to  each  of  our  487  Store  Membera  ahowa  a 
yearly  amount  of  $673. 11  for  each  individual. 

Thia  $673. 11  ia  the  equivalent  of  more  than  twelve  weeka'  average  eaminga 
of  each  Store  Member. 

YES,  It  ail  adda  up  to  the  EXTRAS,  which  at  WALKER  SCOTT  are  true. 


it  appears  that  more  and  more  pressure  is  developing  for 
a  review  of  co-op  taxation. 


Bif  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


Labor.  The  picture  with  regard  to  labor  legislation  changes 
almost  daily.  As  this  is  being  written,  it  would  appear  that 
some  action  on  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
may  come  in  the  Senate  before  the  current  session  closes. 
In  the  House,  further  hearings  are  being  discussed  for  the 
recess:  that  is,  during  the  early  fall.  If  this  pattern  holds 
it  is  probable  that  final  action  on  wage-hour  legislation  will 
not  come  about  until  next  year. 

Spending.  Government  spending  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  testified  before  the  House 
of  conversation  around  the  Capitol  Building  in  Washington  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  prop>osals  to  pass  legis- 
these  days.  The  budget-approving  job  for  the  next  fiscal  lation  to  protect  participants  in  welfare  programs  from 
year  is  about  completed.  But  mail  from  home  still  indicates  either  downright  theft  of  funds  or  mismanagement  of  these 
that  more  and  more  people  are  becoming  concerned  over  programs.  The  Secretary  said  that  some  75  million  persons 
the  fact  that  spending  on  the  part  of  government  is  going  are  participating  in  health,  welfare,  or  pension  funds  of 
up.  However,  Members  of  Congress  with  whom  we  have  some  kind  and  that  about  $7  billion  annually  are  pouring 
talked  recently  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  mail  will  have  into  these  programs.  Administration-backed  bills  “would 
to  be  increased  before  Congress  will  be  pressured  into  mak-  require  the  registration  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  those 
ing  substantial  savings.  employee  w'elfare  and  jjension  plans  for  which,  or  for  con- 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  who  is  quoted  more  often  than  tributions  to  which,  exemptions  or  deductions  are  allowable 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  spending,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws,  as  well  as  plans  which 
says  that  if  the  general  business  picture  were  to  revert  to  apply  to  employees  in  any  industry  affecting  commerce,”  the 
where  it  was  two  years  ago,  the  budget  deficit  would  be  Secretary  said.  Under  these  prop>osals  the  Secretary  would 
$12  billion.  Reporting  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Byrd  pminted  be  vested  with  the  responsibility  to  issue  regulations  requir- 
to  grants-in-aid  to  states  and  local  governments  as  one  of  ing  administrators  of  these  plans  to  furnish  reports  to  bene- 
the  reasons  for  increased  spending.  In  the  23-year  period  ficiaries  requesting  the  information  and  also  to  make  the 
from  1934  to  1957,  Senator  Byrd  reported,  state  and  local  reports  available  as  public  information.  Hearings  are  still 
governments  received  $80.5  billion  from  Washington  in  exploratory,  but  the  House  Committee  is  exported  to  take 
grants;  and  this  figure,  he  said,  does  not  include  federal  action  during  this  Congress, 
overhead  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work. 

PX's.  The  Philbin  Subcommittee  of  the  House  .\rmed  Sers'- 
ices  Committee  has  not  reached  a  decision  as  yet  on  the 
military’s  request  for^an  expansion  of  merchandise  lines 
that  can  be  carried  in  military  stores.  General  Parks,  who 
is  in  charge  of  Army  and  Air  Force  PX’s,  has  raised  objec¬ 
tions  to  testimony  of  NRDG.Vs  witness,  William  Burston, 
|>articularly  with  regard  to  the  number  of  items  that  would 
be  added  under  the  military’s  prop)osals.  NRDG.\  testified 
that  some  4,(KK)  items  would  be  added  to  present  stocks, 
while  the  General  maintains  that  additions  would  total 
some  400.  The  Association  has  asked  for  a  clarification  to 
determine  if  the  General  is  confusing  items  with  categories. 
NRDG.\’s  demand  that  the  whole  area  of  military  stores  be 
studied  by  C^ongress  will  be  reiterated  when  hearings  are 
resumed. 


Co-ops.  NRDGA  joined  recently  with  127  other  trade 
groups  in  petitioning  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Jere  Coopjer  to  hold  public  hearings  on  coopjera- 
tive  taxation. 

In  1951,  Congress,  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  that  year,  said 
that  piatronage  refunds  (dividends  to  shareholders)  would 
be  taxable  as  individual  income.  However,  a  1955  court 
ruling  said  that  piatronage  dividends,  unless  paid  in  the 
form  of  cash,  are  not  taxable.  On  the  basis  of  this  situation, 
the  p)etitioners  declared  the  1951  law  to  be  inadequate  and 
that  corrective  measures  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
insure  that,  in  a  free  market  economy,  all  business  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  law.  Although  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  not  scheduled  any  hearings  on  this  subject, 
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They’ll  buy  more  (and  take  it  with  them !) 
if  they  can  carry  more . . .  comfortably,  stylishly 


new  self-opening  shopping  bag 


makes  shopping  easier 


Trimmer-looking,  yet  roomier,  than  conventional  shopping 
bags.  Equitable’s  new  “Hand-E-Bags”  will  make  shopping 
more  pleasant  for  your  customers  .  .  .  more  profitable  for 
your  store. 


Easy-carrying  “Hand-E-Bags”  are  the  only  self-opening 
bags  featuring  Equitable’s  exclusive  “Thermo-Weld” 
pasted  handles  . . .  test-proved  the  strongest  made.  The  soft, 
round,  long  handles  are  easier  on  hands  and  arms . . .  pro> 
vide  the  ultimate  in  carrying  convenience. 


Stimulate  Christmas  sales!  Use  one  of  Equitable’s  color* 
ful  stock  Christmas  design  shopping  bags  on  exclusive 
basis  in  your  area.  No  charge  for  artwork  and  printing 
plates  of  basic  all-over  multi-color  designs.  Or  let  our  artists 
develop  an  original  design  for  your  store. 


If  KafcU  Pmtsmr  Bag  C*.,  lac. 

45-50  y an  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  samples  and  prices  of  Equitable’s  I9S7 
stock  Christmas  design  shopping  bags. 

MAME .  TITLE . 

STORE.... . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  ...  _ _ _ _ 


UITABLE 

PAPER  BAG  COMPANY.  INC. 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  &  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 


CITY 


STATE. 


STOR 
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Techniques  of  a  Better 

Sales  Promotion  Job 


^  Newspaper  advertising:  how  to  cope 
with  continuously  rising  costs 

^  Television  advertising:  how  to  adjust 
old  techniques  to  a  new  medium 

^  Direct  mail  advertising:  how  to  decide 
what's  needed;  big  and  small  programs 


Julian  N.  Trivers,  vice  president  of 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  elec'ed  at  the  Division's  conven¬ 
tion  in  May.  Other  officers  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Arthur  Truitt,  retail 
sales  promotion  manager,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  first  vice  chairman;  Har¬ 
old  F.  Haener,  vice  president  and  sales 
promotion  manager,  Macy's-Califor- 
nia,  second  vice  chairman,  and  Joseph 
Purcell,  sales  promotion  director,  Fow¬ 
ler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly  elected  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are;  W.  F.  Buckle, 
manager.  Publicity  Division,  Henry 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada;  Robert  W.  Dundas,  vice  president 
and  publicity  director,  Foley's,  Houston; 
Fred  Goldsmith,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons 
Co.,  Memphis;  Harold  R.  Merahn,  vice 
president  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Gertz,  Jamaica;  Samuel  F.  Pogue, 
sales  promotion  manager.  The  H.  &  S. 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Russell  J.  Rig- 
gin,  sales  promotion  manager,  Spo¬ 
kane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane;  WiHiam 
Spoor,  publicity  director,  Loveman, 
Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham;  Dorothea 
Rose  Young,  sales  promotion  manager, 
Roos  Bros.,  Rahway. 


HOW  to  lick  the  problem  of  con¬ 
stantly  rising  costs  was  the  theme 
that  ran  through  all  the  sessions  of 
the  three-day  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Conference  held  in  New  York  at  the 
end  of  May.  Among  the  350  retail  pro¬ 
motion  executives  who  attended  the 
meetings,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  one  attempt  to  by-pass  higher 
costs— by  more  reliance  on  co-op  money 
—makes  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

All  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  NRDGA-NAEA  film,  “How  to 
Prepare  Better  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  which  was  previewed  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  meeting.  The  film, 
which  will  be  shown  throughout  the 
country  in  the  fall,  tackles  the  problem 
of  costs  in  a  fundamental  way:  by 
showing  how  to  handle  ad  production 
efficiently.  At  the  Sales  Promotion 
Conference  it  was  followed  by  a  work¬ 
shop  on  layout,  art  and  production, 
conducted  by  members  of  the  group 
which  prepared  the  film:  Charles  Ed¬ 
wards,  dean  of  the  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University;  Herbert  Green- 
wald,  vice  president  of  Amos  Parris  & 
Co.;  Andrew  Ragona,  director  of  ad 
production  of  The  New  York  Times; 
Morris  Rosenbaum,  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Macy’s,  New  York. 

Phon«,  Mall  and  TV.  A  comparatively 
new  way  of  increasing  the  productiv¬ 


ity  of  newspaper  space  is  the  telephone 
order  technique,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  speech  by  J.  M.  O’Brien,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company.  Mr.  O’Brien  report¬ 
ed  on  a  survey  of  telephone  shopping 
made  among  2,000  women  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  area.  The  reseachers  found  that 
four  out  of  five  women  do  some  tele¬ 
phone  buying  from  department  stores 
and  that  nearly  half  of  them  see  a  need 
for  more  and  better  information  in 
the  ads  from  which  they  do  their  order¬ 
ing.  Mr.  O’Brien  urged  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executives  to  study  the  com¬ 
plete  results  of  the  survey  and  to  con¬ 
sult  their  local  telephone  company 
offices  about  it.  (An  analysis  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  appeared  in  Stores,  March  1957.) 

Direct  mail  and  television  were  the 
subjects  of  other  how-to-do-it-right 
talks;  and  throughout  the  week  the 
sales  promotion  men  also  studied  the 
technique  of  coordination  in  advertis¬ 
ing  by  examining  the  winning  presen¬ 
tations  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion’s  Gold  Awards  Contest.  As  a 
change  from  their  concentration  on 
costs  and  techniques,  they  heard,  on 
the  final  day  of  the  convention,  a  talk 
by  William  Zeckendorf,  president  of 
Webb  &  Knapp,  who  urged  them  to 
prepare  for  a  resurgence  of  volume  in 
the  downtown  department  store. 

The  American  Heritage  Founda- 
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lion’s  award  to  the  NRDGA  for  its 
1956  get-out-the-vote  campaign  was 
presented  at  one  of  the  sessions.  John 
Cornelius,  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  said  that  the  retail  effort  had 
contributed  substantially  to  the  record 
turn-out  of  voters.  Edward  F.  Engle, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NRDGA’s 
non-partisan  Get-Out-the-Vote  Com¬ 
mittee  and  manager  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  received  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Besides  William  J.  McLaughlin, 
publicity  director  of  McCurdy  &  Co., 
Rochester,  and  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Division,  the  following  members 
presided  as  session  chairmen  during 
the  week: 

Jack  Mitchell,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona; 
Robert  Cornelius,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Saltier’s,  Buffalo;  Charles  Ed¬ 
wards,  dean.  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University  and  James  W.  Har- 
dey,  special  assistant  to  the  executive 
vice  president.  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Plans  and  Budgets 

At  a  closed  session  called  “The 
Five  Hundred  Million  Dollar 
Challenge,”  audience-participation 
discussion  centered  on  the  question  of 
how  stores  are  meeting  increased  lin¬ 
age  rates.  Most,  it  developed,  have 
hoped  to  find  the  answer  in  vendor 
cooperative  advertising. 

Yet  it  was  generally  agreed  that  this 
solution  should  be  applied  with  cau¬ 
tion.  One  reason  is  that  the  character 
of  a  store  can  get  completely  lost  in 
vendor  ads.  Another— and  perhaps 
more  important— is  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  have  used  co-op  arrangements 
with  department  stores  to  launch  cam¬ 
paigns  at  reduced  cost  to  themselves, 
and  then  put  their  merchandise  in 
other  outlets  that  compete  with  the 
department  store. 

As  to  vendor  contracts  offered  at 
the  net  rate,  the  recommendation  of 
one  member  was  flat  and  simple: 
“don’t  sign  them.”  Contracts  should 
stipulate  line  rate  plus  production 
costs. 

Another  store  executive  suggested 
that  to  meet  rate  increases  by  reducing 
linage  might  not  be  so  detrimental  to 
sales  as  is  generally  claimed— especially 


for  the  store  that  has  done  an  ade¬ 
quate  job  of  building  its  character  and 
position  in  the  community.  Or,  said 
still  another,  a  store  can  apply  the 
principles  of  tabloid  advertising  to 
standard-size  papers,  and  tell  the  same 
message  in  less  space. 

Plans  and  Budgets.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  meeting,  four  nationally  known 
promotion  men  descrilied  how  they 
budget  and  plan  promotions.  The 
speakers  were:  Robert  Cornelius,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Sattler’s, 
Buffalo,  who  also  acted  as  chairman: 
E.  Lawrence  Goodman,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Allied  Stores;  B. 
Lewis  Posen,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  Arthur  See,  publicity  director  of 
Saks  34th  Street,  New'  York  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

A  Six-Month  Plan.  When  Allied  works 
up  its  “Six-Month  Promotion  Plan¬ 
ning  Calendar,”  said  Mr.  Goodman, 
neither  the  dollars  available  nor  what 
the  store  did  last  year  are  considered 
in  its  basic  formulation.  This  is  how 
he  works: 

First,  there  are  key  dates  around 
which  the  plan  revolves,  such  as  Easter 
Sunday  in  the  spring  or  Thanksgiving 
in  the  fall.  Second,  a  readiness  date  is 
set.  This  is  the  day  the  store  has  com¬ 
plete  stock  and  is  fully  decorated  for 
the  seasonal  occasion. 

Third,  the  calendar  is  filled  in  with 
additional  events  so  that  a  series  of 
things  will  be  happening  all  the  time 
rather  than  several  at  one  time  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nothing.  Fourth,  fashion 
planning  is  added;  fifth,  mailing  dates 
for  direct  mail  are  set,  and  sixth,  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  classifications  that 
must  be  promoted  regardless  of  other 
events— such  as  china  and  glass  before 
Thanksgiving  or  bathing  suits  in  June. 

After  these  six  steps  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  advertising  budget  is  brok¬ 
en  down  to  meet  the  needs  w'hich 
have  been  set  up.  Then,  if  there  are 
still  some  dollars  left,  promotions  of 
special  values,  hot  action  items  and 
basic  key  items  are  included  in  the 
calendar. 

Look  Ahead  and  Coordinate.  B.  Lewis 
Posen  explained  w’hat  he  thinks  are 


the  reasons  why  his  store,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  won  six  gold  awards  in 
the  recent  Sales  Promotion  Division 
contest. 

Advance  planning  and  coordination 
of  store  facilities,  he  said,  were  primary 
to  all  promotions.  The  winning  pro-  | 
motion  of  the  bridal  shop,  for  exam- 
pie,  was  a  full  year  program  that  in-  I 
volved  deciding  on  merchandise,  ar-  I 
ranging  the  department  setup,  prepar-  i 
ing  lists  from  registries  for  mailings  to  p 
engaged  girls,  promoting  service  and  | 
store  character  at  all  times,  and,  of 
course,  creating  and  distributing  ads, 
displays  and  general  publicity. 

Every  event,  he  emphasized,  was 
wrapped  up,  planning-wise,  at  least 
two  months  in  advance.  For  example, 
tl\e  details  of  a  September  25th  promo¬ 
tion  were  all  set  by  July  25th. 

Quality,  service  and  store  character 
were  also  important  in  seasonal  pro¬ 
motions,  such  as  the  store’s  “Meet  Me  g 
At  Six”  vacation  fashion  show.  It  was 
held  in  the  tea  room  at  a  time  con¬ 
venient  for  women  who  work,  and 
travel  agency  and  Shell  Oil  Company 
representatives  were  present  to  give 
information  on  routes,  maps,  etc. 

Hoopla  and  Bargains.  Sattler’s  of  Buf¬ 
falo  has  no  charge  accounts,  does  not 
want  or  accept  telephone  and  direct 
mail  business,  and  is  located  two  miles  ■ 
from  Buffalo’s  downtown  area.  There 
fore,  said  Robert  Cornelius  ,the  chief 
aim  of  promotion  is  to  pull  crowds  to 
the  store  continually.  This  is  done  with 
a  year-round  succession  of  special  val¬ 
ues,  sales,  exciting  news,  gimmicks  and 
in-store  attractions. 

A  six-months  plan  is  initiated  by  the 
sales  promotion  division  and  then  pre 
sented  to  the  merchandise  division  for 
suggestions,  corrections  and  full  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  programming.  Mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  records  are  kept  oo 
every  promotion  to  guide  the  plannoi 
Promotion  and  merchandise  peopfc 
meet  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  neJt 
week’s  promotions.  “The  final  plan," 
said  Mr.  Cornelius,  “represents  the 
best  thinking  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
store.”  I 

As  part  of  a  careful  follow-througk, 
the  schedule  for  each  week  is  repi» 
duced  and  distributed  to  |>ersonnel  in 
all  departments. 

(Continued  on  paf^e  28) 
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Miller  S  Rhoads  and 
The  Jamestown  Festival 


ON  May  13th,  the  precise  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Jamestown  in  1607,  Miller  & 
Rhoads  unveiled  its  ten  Grace  Street  windows  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  event  with  a  picture  history.  The  windows 
depicted  selected  events  in  the  heroic  colonial  tale,  starting 
with  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  working  through  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  and  concluding  with  a  typical  18th  century 
Cieorgian  mansion,  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  Pictured 
below  is  the  Miller  &  Rhoads  version  of  the  landing;  upper 
right  is  a  replica  of  the  first  General  .Assembly  of  Virginia 
meeting  on  July  30,  1619,  and  center  is  The  Glass  House 
which  in  1609  marked  the  beginning  of  industry  in 
.America.  A  bociklet  published  and  distributed  by  the  store 
reproduced  the  series  with  explanatory  historical  notes. 

Public  interest  has  been  so  high  that  Gordon  L.  Mal- 
lonee,  vice  president  in  charge  of  merchandise  and  sales, 
said  the  windows  would  be  reinstalled  lor  a  second  run. 

Miller  &  Rhoads  has  been  participating  in  the  program¬ 
ming  and  promotion  of  the  Jamestown  Festival  since  the 
inception  of  plans  for  the  six-month  celebration.  .Alfred 
G.  Thompson,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Jamestown  Festival  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  formed  to  coordinate  activities  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers  and  Jamestown  Festival  officials  to  help 
develop  and  spread  stimulating  ideas  for  merchandise  pro¬ 
motions  using  the  Jamestown  theme.  .A  Ixxrklet  giving 
ideas  for  displays,  designs  and  publicity  was  prepared  by 
Miller  Ifc  Rhoads  in  cooperation  with  the  Jamestown  Cele¬ 
bration  Commission  and  was  distributed  to  stores  through 
NRDG.A.  On  January  1,  1957,  Miller  8:  Rhoads  ran  a 
full-page  ad  saluting  1957  as  “The  birthday  year  .  .  . 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Jamestown.” 

The  response  has  been  more  than  favorable,  not  onlv 
among  retailers  who  have  joined  in  with  appropriate  pro¬ 
motions,  but  also  among  customers  and  the  general  public. 
Stores  in  the  Virginia  vicinity  have  naturally  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active.  Thalhimer’s  took  two  full-page  ads  on 
March  31st  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  Festival  on 
the  following  day;  set  up  an  information  booth  in  the 
store  where  facts  about  program  events  and  tickets  were 
available;  created  wax-work  displays  for  the  windows  and 
interiors,  and  promoted  special  fashions.  On  May  13th, 
Woodward  8:  l,othrop  ran  an  ad  to  salute  Jamestown. 


The  First  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 


ks  and  ,  The  landine  at  lamestown 
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Techniques  of  Sales  Promotion  (Continued) 


Budgeting  the  Plan.  At  Saks  34th 
Street,  Arthur  See  told  the  meeting, 
first  a  budget  is  set  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  then  the  merchandise  manager 
submits  a  weekly  schedule  of  items  he 
hopes  to  promote  and  papers  he  wants 
to  use  for  advertising,  and,  finally,  the 
promotion  office  gets  up  a  working 
plan. 

The  budget  is  determined  by  taking 
85  per  cent  of  total  advertising-promo¬ 
tion  allowance  and  allocating  it  to  the 
various  departments  according  to  the 
goal  percentages  of  the  NRDGA’s 
Controllers’  Congress.  The  1 5  per  cent 
balance  is  kept  in  a  sales  promotion 
fund  to  be  used  for  special  values  and 
high  action  items. 

Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  copywriters,  artists 
and  the  promotion  manager  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  point  of  view  to  be  taken  in 
specific  advertising  and  the  kind  of 
story  to  be  told:  that  is,  is  the  ad  to 
highlight  and  describe  the  fabric  or 
the  style  or  the  price  or  some  other 
attribute  of  the  merchandise? 

Houl  to  Use  Direct  Mail 

Harold  R.  MERAHN,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gertz,  Jamaica,  has  a  nation¬ 
al  reputation  for  his  success  in  using 
direct  mail.  But  he  told  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  conference  that  he  would  con¬ 
sider  it  a  big  mistake  to  generalize 
about  the  value  of  this  medium.  He 
said  that  although  any  systematic 
build-up  of  charge  account  business 
should  include  a  direct  mail  program, 
the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  this 
program  depends  on  many  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  these:  the  store’s  personality, 
its  location,  how  thoroughly  its  mar¬ 
ket  is  covered  by  newspajjer  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  whether  its  shopping  popula¬ 
tion  is  static  or  shifting. 

As  an  example  of  a  really  complete 
prt^am  of  mailings  to  charge  account 
customers,  he  offered  this: 

(1)  Fashion  books  in  fall  and  soring. 
(2)  Seasonal  departmental  mailings, 
e.g.:  furniture,  fur  and  coat  sales, 
drugs  and  notions  sales,  housewares 
sales,  men’s  overcoat  sales,  advance 
blanket  sales.  (3)  Seasonal  house  fur¬ 
nishings  books.  (4)  Seasonal  storewide 


rotogravures.  (5)  Christmas  catalogues. 
(6)  Monthly  statement  inserts.  (7) 
Seasonal  boys’  and  girls’  mailings.  (8) 
Departmental  post  cards.  (9)  Mailings 
to  inactive  charge  accounts. 

Gertz,  he  commented,  doesn’t  carry 
this  maximum  program  any  more,  but 
lias  done  so  in  the  recent  past. 

The  minimum  program  for  any  store 
to  its  charge  account  list,  said  Mr. 
Merahn,  would  be:  (I)  Seasonal  store¬ 
wide  mailings  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  (2)  .\dvance  notices  of  special 
events.  (.3)  Monthly  messages  with  bills. 

How  to  Use  Lists.  These  are  the  two 
extremes  of  a  systematic  program  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  the  charge  account  list 
active.  The  success  of  any  such  effort 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
aniount  of  personalization  the  store 
gets  into  its  message.  All  advance 
notices  of  special  offerings,  invitations 
to  special  events  and  similar  messat^es 
remind  the  recipients  that  the  stor** 
regards  them  as  special  customers.  The 
well-planned  and  well-maintained  pro¬ 
gram  goes  further,  said  ^^r.  Merahn. 
Lists  are  gathered  by  age  crouos:  in¬ 
fants,  boys,  girls,  pre-teens,  high  school 
girls,  prep  school  boys,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  junior  miss,  brides,  and  custom¬ 
ers  are  moved  along  from  one  group 
to  the  next  until  they  reach  the  final 
adult  list  of  “charge  customers.” 
.Among  these,  lists  are  kept  depart- 
mentally  as  well.  Charge  accounts  that 
become  inactive  go  into  a  separate  list 
for  special  promotional  attention. 

The  customer  who  has  a  zero  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  third  month  should  get  a 
special  letter,  said  Afr.  Merahn;  a  sec¬ 
ond  letter  in  the  fourth  month;  then 
a  phone  call,  then  a  personal  call.  “I 
just  can’t  understand,”  he  said,  “the 
stores  that  have  big  charge  account 
lists  and  yet  are  content  with  only  50 
per  cent  average  monthly  usage.  It 
costs  money  to  open  and  carry  a  charge 
account.  We  should  be  very  concerned 
about  inactivity.” 

Adding  New  Accounts.  Besides  culti¬ 
vating  the  accounts  it  already  has,  the 
store  that  actively  promotes  new  charge 
account  business  will  constantly  add  to 
its  lists.  Sources  Mr.  Merahn  remind¬ 
ed  the  sales  promotion  men  about  in¬ 


cluded  real  estate  people,  mortgage 
companies,  apartment  house  sujjerin. 
tendents  and  vendors. 

“But  the  most  fertile  field,”  he  said, 
“is  right  in  the  store.  I  look  on  the 
modern  credit  manager  as  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  who  is  in  charge  of  35  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  store’s  business.  A 
man  in  this  position  is  well  worth 
planning  with  and  taking  the  time  to 
stimulate. 

“I  believe  there  should  be  constant 
rewards  to  salespeople  for  opening 
charge  accounts.  These  should  be 
stepped  up  during  four  seasonal  drives 
a  year,  before  the  pieak  selling  periods. 
The  sales  promotion  manager  should 
use  showmanship  to  steam  up  the 
entire  sales  force  at  rallies  preceding 
these  drives.” 

Holu  to  Use  TV 

A  PRACTICAL,  visual  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  retail  stores  can  cr^ 
ate  their  own  ads  for  TV  was  given  by 
Howard  P.  Abrahams,  director  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  a  former  manager  of 
the  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Di- 


He  told  the  sales  promotion  men 
that  their  know-how  about  print  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  applied  effectively  to 
the  preparation  of  a  television  com¬ 
mercial.  Then  he  took  a  typical  de¬ 
partment  store  newspaper  ad  and 
showed  how  its  elements  could  be 
broken  down  into  a  series  of  slides  to 
produce  a  TV  presentation  of  the  same 
merchandise. 

First  came  the  store  identification 
slide,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  ad. 
This  was  followed  by  an  illustration  of 
the  merchandise.  For  this  Mr.  .Abrah¬ 
ams  used  the  newspaper  ad  art  work, 
but  he  separated  items  having  different 
prices.  The  ad  had  a  blouse  at  $2.98 
and  a  skirt  at  $3.98  on  one  figure.  On 
TV  these  were  blown  up  and  pictured 
individually  as  well  as  together.  The 
selling  message,  facts  about  telephone 
and  mail  orders,  and  store  address 
were  also  taken  from  the  ad.  Sound 
was  added,  and  so  were  TV’s  own  spe¬ 
cial  qualities  of  depth,  motion  and 
reality.  To  demonstrate  these  advan¬ 
tages,  Mr.  Abrahajns  showed  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Robert  Hall;  Gimbel’s; 
Sears,  Roebuck;  Sibley’s;  Maas  Broth- 
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Here  is  a  General  Electric  retailer. 

He’s  been  at  his  job  since  1927. 

He  —  and  a  lot  of  other  appliance  retailers  — 
have  lately  been  wondering: 

are  the  days  of  the  independent 
appliance  retailer  numbered? 


This  is  Ray  D.  Marsh,  of  Emporia, 
Kansas.  He’s  been  a  General  Electric 
retailer  since  1927,  when  he  handled 
the  old  Monitor-Top  Refrigerator — 
the  first  major  appliance  General 
Electric  ever  made. 

Now,  today,  there  is  talk  in  the 
trade  of  manufacturers  taking  over 
the  retailing  job — supposedly  to  re¬ 
duce  high  distribution  costs. 

We’re  disturbed  a  lot  by  this  talk. 
For  Ray  Marsh  and  for  every  other 
General  Electric  dealer,  we’d  like  to 
put  in  print  the  way  we  feel  about  it. 

First  of  all,  our  retailers  should  not 


have  any  fears  about  the  Appliance 
and  Television  Receiver  Division  of 
General  Electric  intending  to  enter 
the  retail  business. 

These  dealers  are  essential  in  our 
distribution  system.  They  have  played 
an  increasingly  important  role  in 
bringing  General  Electric  to  the  posi¬ 


tion  of  leadership  it  holds  today.  They 
are  playing  it  now— and  far  better 
than  wecoiild  ourselves— for  they  are 
professionals  at  retailing. 

Are  the  days  of  the  independent 
appliance  retailer  numbered?  We  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  the  days  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  stretch  out  as  far 
as  any  man  can  see — and  farther. 

Our  dealers  have  found  their  inde¬ 
pendence  pretty  much  to  their  liking 
over  the  years,  and  what  is  good  for 
General  Electric  retailers  is  certainly 
good  for  General  Electric. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Television  Receiver  Division, 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Tivgress  k  Our  Most  Important  Ptor/ud 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


July,  1957 
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ers;  The  Fair;  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker; 
Altman’s;  Stone  &  Thomas;  D.  H. 
Holmes;  and  others. 

Step  by  Step.  Then  Mr.  Abrahams  and 
George  Huntington,  the  Bureau’s  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  development,  staged  a 
“story  conference’’  to  show  how  a  re¬ 
tail  ad  manager  and  a  TV  consultant 
might  go  to  work  to  produce  a  store’s 
first  venture  into  television  advertis¬ 
ing.  Their  project  was  the  promotion 
of  a  sweater  set.  Here’s  how  their 
“conference”  went; 

“I  say  we  should  use  a  picture  of  a 
pretty  girl  for  the  first  part  of  our 
storyboard  so  we  can  get  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  commercial.” 

“Hold  on  a  minute— this  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  in  television.  You  don’t  need  a 
stopper  to  pull  people  to  your  ad. 
The  audience  is  already  there  watch¬ 
ing  the  screen.  So  let’s  start  right  in 
talking  about  our  store.” 

“Okay.  So  we’ll  start  with  our  name 
and  say  who  we  are,  pretty  much  like 
we  identify  ourselves  in  the  store  ads.” 

“Are  you  kiddin?  Not  a  signature 
like  that.  Why  don’t  we  really  identi¬ 
fy  the  store  and  name  at  the  same 
time?  .  .  .  We  show  the  store— and  lots 
of  people  know  what  the  store  looks 
like.  So  let’s  drop  our  logo  right  on 
top  of  it.  Then,  when  we  use  this  card, 
we  can  have  the  camera  zoom  in  from 
the  full  picture  right  to  the  logo— and 
then  our  name  fills  up  the  television 
screen.  O.K.  Let’s  get  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  now.” 

“Here’s  a  picture  of  our  sweater  set. 
This  would  make  a  pretty  good  illus¬ 
tration  in  any  medium,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“Maybe  any  medium,  but  surely 
not  television.  In  television  we  want 
to  demonstrate  what  we’re  selling. 
There’s  nothing  better  than  showing 
the  merchandise  on  a  live  person. 
Let’s  show  the  sweater  on  a  good  look¬ 
ing  girl  built  with  generous  propor¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  OK.  Now  we’re  starting  to 
tell  the  story,  but  it’s  only  a  part  of  it. 
Let’s  make  sure  this  model  actually 
demonstrates  the  merchandise  and 
proves  its  value.” 

“I  get  it.  What  you  mean  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  We  can  have  the 
model  take  off  the  cardigan,  turn 


around  once,  let  the  audience  see  the 
slipover  zohile  she  holds  the  cardigan 
and  points  to  the  different  style  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  slipover.” 

“That’s  it.  Now  let’s  price  it.” 

“Here’s  the  price.  And  we  can  show 
the  sizes,  too.” 

“Maybe  you’ll  see  the  price,  but  I 
can’t  see  anything  dramatic  about  the 
way  you’re  showing  it.” 

“I  get  it.  We’ll  have  the  girl  hold 
up  the  price  while  she  models.” 

“Not  good  enough.  She  can’t  be 
holding  up  a  price  card  and  demon¬ 
strating  merchandise  at  the  same  time. 
Let’s  show  the  price  so  everyone  can 
see  it  easily.  Good— that’s  much  better. 
Now  in  our  copy,  the  announcer  w'ill 
describe  all  the  special  features  of  the 
set,  tell  the  color  it  comes  in,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  price  and  sizes  even  though 
it’s  up  there  on  the  screen.  You  see,  by 
telling  and  showing,  you  reach  the 
customers  through  the  eyes  and  ears 
so  they  really  remember  our  TV  com¬ 
mercial.  .  .  .  Now  let’s  wind  up  this 
commercial.” 

“You  mean  to  use  our  store  address 
so  people  zvill  know  where  to  buy  the 
sweaters?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,  but  there  are  lots  of 
people  here  in  town  who  don’t  know 
too  much  about  our  store  and  its  loca¬ 
tion.  So  let’s  show  them  how  to  get 
here.  'Fhe  way  to  show  where  we  are 
is  by  means  of  a  map.  In  fact,  in  every¬ 
thing  we  do  in  TV,  let’s  always  make 
sure  that  we  don’t  just  tell— we  show. 
And  w’e  don’t  just  show— we  prove! 
That’s  the  big  trick  in  television.  We 
have  to  pick  items  that  can  be  demon¬ 
strated— and  nearly  everything  can  be 
—so  that  the  viewer  sees  the  important 
points  in  the  item  in  the  same  way 
that  a  salesman  would  point  them  out. 

“Now,  let’s  say  we’re  going  to  sell 
floor  coverings  instead  of  the  sweater 
set.  We  won’t  just  show  the  rug,  but 
we’ll  prove  it’s  deep  and  thick;  a  ruler 
plunged  into  the  broadloom  by  the 
announcer  and  a  camera  zooming  in 
will  really  prove  this.  Or,  if  we’re 
showing  a  chair  where  comfort  counts, 
let’s  not  show  the  chair  alone,  but 
have  a  man  relaxing  in  the  chair  en¬ 
joying  it.  Always  show  the  product  in 
use.  Demonstrate  whenever  possible.” 

“/  get  it.  The  idea  is  so  simple  that 
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we  often  miss  it.  What  you  mean,  is 
that  in  TV  you  alzoays  show  the  item 
and  then  prove  it  works,  just  like  the 
customer  would  do  right  in  the  store.” 

“That’s  right.  Now,  once  we  make 
this  storyboard,  the  next  job  is  to  pro- 
duce  it  for  television.  Here’s  where 
things  come  easier  than  they’ve  been 
with  print.  How  does  that  figure? 
First  of  all,  we  don’t  need  an  art  di¬ 
rector.  The  camera  does  it.  We  need 
no  production  assistants  to  mark  our 
type,  measure  cuts  which  an  engraver 
would  have  to  make  and  then  key  copy 
to  layout.  The  camera  does  that,  too. 
And  no  insertion  orders,  either-just 
pick  up  your  phone  and  order.  In 
fact,  the  camera  man  and  the  camera 
do  the  work  of  the  entire  retail  pro¬ 
duction  staff.” 


Rates  and  Audiences.  Is  television  too 
expensive?  No,  said  Mr.  Abrahams, 
because  you  buy  the  audience  you 
want  and  you  get  what  you  pay  for: 
“Let’s  say  you  want  a  good  audience, 
but  not  a  king-sized  one.  In  this  case, 
you’d  use  class  ‘D’  time— early  morn¬ 
ing.  For  a  still  larger  audience,  you’ll 
use  class  ‘B’  time.  For  the  biggest 
audiences  that  TV  can  offer  you,  audi¬ 
ences  that  include  the  entire  family, 
you’d  use  ‘A’  or  ‘AA’  time— periods 
when  most  people  are  watching  tele¬ 
vision.  It’s  the  same  idea  as  you  use 
for  print.  To  get  your  message  into 
certain  parts  of  the  paper,  your  rates 
depend  on  where  you  want  to  be  seen.” 

Furthermore,  he  added,  television! 
is  flexible.  Fully  sponsored  shows 


might  take  the  form  of  five-  or  10-min¬ 
ute  shopping  trips,  fashion  shows, 
teenage  shows,  w’eather  or  news,  panel 
shows,  etc.  The  participation  method 
allows  a  store  to  buy  into  shows  (such 
as  feature  films)  along  with  other  non¬ 
competitive  sponsors.  Or  a  store  may 
buy  spot  announcements. 

“There’s  a  wonderful  thing  about 
TV  that  you  should  remember,”  he 
concluded.  “You  don’t  have  to  do  it 
alone.  Manufacturers  have  retail  helps 
such  as  scripts,  slides,  films  and  co-op 
money.  The  buying  offices  are  get¬ 
tings  into  these  television  aids  in  thej 
same  way  they’ve  developed  print  and 
display  helps.  •  And  your  own  local 
TV  station  is  ready  to  help  you  ini 
planning  the  right  budget,  and  daysl 
and  hours  to  use.  Not  only  that,  thJ 
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brings  you 

All  these  new  features— 

•  Complete  separation  of  Department  and  Specialty  Store  data! 

•  Additional  new  tables  for  Smaller  Stores! 

•  Expanded  Total  Store  Summary  tables! 

•  New  Pub!icity  Analysis  tables— 

Analysis  of  Newspaper  Linage  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Distribution  of  Publicity  Expenditures  and  Sales  by  Month! 

Analysis  of  Sales  Volume  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Influence  of  Night  Openings  on  Daily  Sales! 

Plus  all  this  regularly  reported  information— 

•  Detailed  data  for  over  300  selling  departments  in  each  of  nine  store 

groupsi 

•  Typical  and  Middle  Range  merchandising,  inventory,  sales  expense  and 

Controllable  Margin  data! 

•  Separate  Publicity  Data  section  including  Radio  and  TV  Analysis  and 

Newspaper  Space  Costs  Analysis,  as  well  as  new  tables  listed  above! 

•  Monthly  Stock-Sales  Ratios  calculated  the  retailers'  wayl 
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Adding  Light  to  Public  Relations 


I  One  of  the  simplest  publicity  devices 
~  and  one  which  is  an  established  practice 
of  theaters— the  electiic  sign— has  been 
I  adapted  by  Krauss  Company,  Ltd.  of  New 
Orleans  into  an  effective  community  serv- 
ice  as  well  as  a  highly  profitable  promo- 
I  tion  technique.  It  won  for  the  Krauss 
\  Company  the  Gold  Award  of  the  Sales 
I  Promotion  Division  for  the  outstanding 
public  relations  campaign  in  the  store’s 
s  volume  category. 

“The  Blues  Have  Gone  From  Basin 
5  St.”  sign,  pictured  above,  celebrated  the 
j  completion  of  the  new  City  Hall  and  Civic 
‘  Center  in  New  Orleans’  famous  Basin 
Street,  where  the  store  itself  is  also  locat¬ 
ed.  In  fact,  the  sign  became  the  theme 
of  the  gala  city  celebration  that  hailed  the 
opening  of  the  new  building  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  progress  of  downtown  de¬ 
velopment  in  New  Orleans. 

The  general  practice  is  to  tie  in  the 
signs  with  newspaper  advertising.  On  this 
downtown  development  theme,  Krauss 
took  a  full-page  ad  to  describe  the  store’s 
own  plans.  The  copy  said:  “Thanks,  City 
Fathers  . . .  you  have  confirmed  our  vision! 
The  new  City  Hall  is  now  a  reality,  and 


the  civic  center  is  well  on  its  way  to  com¬ 
pletion.  .  .  .  We’ve  done  our  part— and  we 
are  doing  more!  Our  new  Krauss  parking 
garage  will  soon  be  a  reality,  and  other 
plans  soon  to  be  announced  will  keep 
Krauss  growing  and  being  as  much  a  part 
of  New  Orleans  as  the  new  Civic  Center.” 

The  signs  are  in  great  demand  by  vari¬ 
ous  community  organizations.  They  have 
been  used  to  promote  National  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  the  register-and-vote  cam¬ 
paign,  charity  drives,  safety  campaigns 
and  many  other  causes.  They  are  used 
equally  effectively  for  merchandise  pro¬ 
motions,  particularly  those  of  the  seasonal 
types,  and  even  for  the  simple  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  store  is  closed  on  summer 
Saturdays. 

This  promotion-in-lights  is  not  expen¬ 
sive.  According  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
company,  Leon  Wolf,  who  is  also  in  charge 
of  promotions,  “Wiring,  frame  work  and 
the  making  of  a  stock  of  letters  has  been 
an  investment  of  less  than  $3,000  over  the 
years.” 

Maintenance  is  another  inexpensive 
matter:  sign  changing  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  done  in  the  store  by  the  porters. 
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Station  will  help  you  with  talent,  copy 
and  TV  production.  Naturally,  the 
Bureau  stands  ready  to  give  you  any 
assist— and  all  you  need  do  is  ask." 

Return  From  Suburbia 

I^^^OWNTOWN  is  about  to  make 
the  most  spectacular  comeback 
in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.,”  predicted 
William  Zeckendorf,  president  of 
Webb  &  Knapp.  His  own  firm,  he  said, 
now  has  $250  million  of  urban  area  | 
construction  under  way;  an  additional  | 
$500  million  in  negotiation,  and  plans  | 
for  expenditures  totaling  $2.5  billion  i 
in  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Zeckendorf  is  confident  that  the 
cycle  of  downtown  deterioration  has 
ended,  thanks  chiefly  to  Title  1  of 
the  Urban  Renewal  Act.  As  this 
“wholesale  rehabilitation”  of  cities  pro¬ 
gresses,  he  continued,  retailers  will  see 
large  numbers  of  their  customers  mov¬ 
ing  back  from  the  suburbs.  These  re¬ 
turnees  will  be  chiefly  middle-aged  i 
people  who  no  longer  require  large 
living  quarters  for  growing  families, 
who  find  little  to  attract  them  in  to¬ 
day’s  mass  produced  suburbia,  and 
who  are  at  their  lifetime  peak  of  in¬ 
come  and  sp>ending  power.  As  the  cit¬ 
ies  clear  their  slum  areas  and  restore 
portions  of  these  areas  to  residential 
use  for  middle  and  high  income 
groups,  downtown  stores  will  find 
their  volume  turning  up  again,  Mr. 
Zeckendorf  predicted.  But  he  remind¬ 
ed  the  stores  that  they  too  have  a  part 
to  play  in  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  r^ 
vived  concept  of  pleasant  urban  liv¬ 
ing.  He  urged  them  to  bring  to  the 
downtown  stores  the  same  spirited  de¬ 
sign  and  holiday  atmosphere  that  char¬ 
acterize  their  suburban  branches. 

Mr.  Zeckendorf  did  not  foresee  an 
end  to  the  growth  of  suburbia.  The 
outward  movement  of  young  families 
will  continue,  he  said,  but  today’s  sub¬ 
urbs  will  grow  more  citified,  with  more 
apartment  developments  and  fewer 
single-unit  dwellings.  One  factor  will 
be  the  erection  of  low-cost  subsidized 
housing  on  the  cities’  outskirts,  as  part 
of  the  slum  clearance  projects.  Al¬ 
ready,  he  pointed  out,  suburbia  itself 
is  entering  the  decentralization  phase- 
suburbs-of-suburbs  are  developing. 
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Problems  of  transportation  costs, 

top  management's  understanding  of  them, 

and  the  traffic  manager's  authority  to  control  them. 


The  Proflt'Earning  Job 
of  Traffic  Management 

By  Leonard  Monyeon^  Manager,  Traffic  Group,  NRDGA 


IN  recent  years  the  top  managements 
of  some  stores  have  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  traffic,  receiving  and 
marking  op>eration  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  that  the  store  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  it  is  an  important 
executive. 

These  are  the  stores  where  manage¬ 
ment  has  added  the  costs  of  transp>or- 
tation  to  the  costs  of  receiving,  check¬ 
ing,  marking  and  reserve  stockkeeping 
and  realized  that  the  traffic  manager 
was  responsible  for  exjjenditures  far 
beyond  most  other  service  depart¬ 
ments  and  far  beyond  the  merchan¬ 
dise  expenditures  made  by  many  of 
the  store  buyers.  They  saw  that  if  this 
executive  had  a  knowledge  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rules  and  regulations  that 
govern  transportation  by  common  car¬ 
riers;  if  he  knew  the  liability  of  car¬ 
riers  under  varying  circumstances  and 
the  transp>ortation  rates  of  different 
carriers— if  he  knew  all  these  things 
and  many  others  that  a  good  traffic  job 
requires,  he  could  save  the  store  large 
sums  of  money. 

They  realized  further  that  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  transportation,  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  dollar  and  to  avoid 
lost  sales,  this  executive  must  be  a 
good  boss  in  his  own  department  and 
a  good  diplomat,  able  to  get  along 
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with  buyers  and  division  heads. 

There  are  other  stores  and  other 
managements  which  have  not  yet  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  traffic  man¬ 
agement  in  their  net  profit  picture. 
Retail  traffic  management  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  assumes  its  rightful 
p>osition  in  the  store  executive  setup. 
Philip  Corrin,  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  at  Bullock’s,  talked 
about  this  problem  before  the  Western 
Traffic  Conference  a  year  ago,  specific¬ 
ally  in  relation  to  the  costs  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  involved  in  merchandise 
transportation.  This  is,  in  part,  what 
he  said: 

“Any  study  of  the  history  of  traffic 
management  in  retail  institutions  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  top  man¬ 
agement  has  a  long  history  of  very 
casual  interest  in  the  day-to-day, 
month-to-month  operation  of  its  traffic 
administration. 

“This  is  not  true  of  other  work 
centers  that  are  less  costly.  Exj>endi- 
tures  on  such  things  as  store  repairs, 
receiving  and  marking,  window  and 
interior  display,  are  carefully  budget¬ 
ed,  analyzed  and  critically  evaluated. 
Much  time  and  attention  are  devoted 
to  seeing  that  these  expenses  are  con¬ 
trolled  and  administered  effectively. 

“But  not  traffic  costs.  There  is  too 


much  of  a  tendency  to  assume  that  this 
cost  is  a  necessary,  fixed  evil  and  not 
much  can  be  done  about  it  anyway. 

“From  a  practical  viewpoint  how 
imf>ortant  is  it?  I  picked  up  the  ex- 
p>ense  report  of  one  of  our  stores  and 
checked  a  few  costs  for  1955.  Here 
they  are: 

Windows  and  Interior . $270,000 

Traffic  (almost  twice  as  much). . .  4S2,000 

Receiving  and  Marking .  217,000 

Traffic  (twice  as  much) .  432,000 

Repairs  .  158,000 

Traffic  (more  than  twice  as  much)  432,000 

“I  have  given  some  thought,”  Mr. 
Corrin  continued,  “to  how  to  raise  the 
prestige  of  the  traffic  office  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  management.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  p>oints: 

“1.  Traffic  managers  must  sell  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  work. 

“2.  They  must  do  this  by  reporting 
in  understandable  terms  not  only  what 
they  are  doing  but  also  what  could  be 
done  under  improved  methods. 

“3.  Management  must  be  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  its  stake  in  better  traffic  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“4.  Traffic  managers  must  not  only 
have  the  resfxtnsibility  of  administer¬ 
ing  traffic  but  must  be  given  authority 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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to  enforce  decisions. 

“5.  Top  management  must  show  its 
interest  in  this  new  found  importance 
of  traffic  administration. 

“6.  Top  management  must  elevate 
traffic  management  to  its  proper  level 
in  organizational  functioning. 

“7.  The  traffic  administrator  should 
be  placed  so  that  he  can  influence 
other  related  functions  in  merchandise 
handling  so  that  all  is  dovetailed  to 
achieve  maximum  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

“8.  Merchandise  handling  is  a  serv¬ 
ant  of  merchandising  only  in  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  transport  goods  efficiently 
and  economically,  according  to  mutu¬ 
ally  understood  time  schedules. 

“9.  Merchandise  handling  is  not  a 
servant  of  merchandising  in  its  tech¬ 
nical  methods  of  administration.  In 
these  it  must  be  free,  independent  and 
strong.” 

.Another  recognition  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  im|X)rtance  of  transp>ortation  costs 
in  store  operation  came  recently  from 
Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  president  of 
the  Emporium-Capwell  Co.  He  said 
that  one  of  top  management’s  main 
tasks  is  to  keep  costs  down,  but  man¬ 
agement  cannot  perform  this  function 
in  traffic  if  it  doesn’t  know  what  these 
expenses  are. 

‘‘Some  accounting  procedure  will 
have  to  be  developed,”  said  Mr.  Biggs, 
‘‘so  that  management  will  be  better 
posted  on  traffic  costs.  Of  course,  they 
are  listed  in  the  buyer’s  purchase  jour¬ 
nal  but  this  is  a  huge  volume  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  digest.  We  need  a  memo 
sheet  simply  developed,  so  we  can  re¬ 
cord  traffic  costs  and  keep  them  out  in 
the  open  instead  of  buried  in  the  gross 
margin.  In  this  way,  traffic  expenses 
would  be  treated  just  like  those  of 
other  work  centers.” 

Mr.  Big^  pointed  out  that  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  probably  total  more  than 
the  costs  of  70  of  the  80-odd  work 
centers  in  his  firm,  ‘‘yet  management 
is  often  not  fully  aware  of  these  costs.” 

Why  must  transportation  costs  re¬ 
ceive  an  increasing  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  top  management?  It’s  be¬ 
cause  large  increases  in  transportation 
costs  since  1946  have  reduced  store 
profits.  Harvard’s  1955  figures  showed 
a  13  per  cent  increase  since  1946  in 
transportation  ratio  to  net  sales. 

What  has  caused  this  situation?  A 


few  facts  will  suffice.  These  figures 
represent  New  York  to  Chicago  rates 
and  charges:  A  10-pound  parcel  post 
package  cost  43  cents  in  1946;  today 
$1.10.  A  20-jx)und  express  shipment 
cost  $1.18  in  1946;  today  $3.24.  A  100- 
pound  freight  shipment  of  clothing 
cost  $1.66  in  1946;  today  $4.44.  Some¬ 
what  similar  increases  apply  all  over 
the  country.  Also,  country-wide,  the 
express  minimum  charge  was  25  and 
35  cents  in  1943;  today  $2.01.  Likewise, 
the  railroad  minimum  charge  went 
from  55  cents  in  1946  to  $3.00  today. 

To  further  document  the  tremend¬ 
ous  increases  that  have  taken  place, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  released  figures  that  the  rail 
freight  rates  on  manufactured  articles 
in  carloads,  since  1946,  have  gone  up 
111  per  cent  and  in  less-carloads  115 
jjer  cent.  While  the  increases  on  less- 
carloads  have  been  115  per  cent,  you 
can  readily  see  that  even  heavier  in¬ 
creases  were  made  on  small  shipments 
under  100  pounds. 

What  Must  Be  Done.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  that  follow  contain  the  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  program  for  a  store  in 
its  fight  to  minimize  costs. 

►  First  and  most  important,  the  vend¬ 
ors  should  be  given  specific  shipping 
instructions  for  every  shipment.  In 
order  to  give  the  best  possible  shipping 
instructions,  the  store  must  have  an 
exact  knowledge  of  freight  rates  by 
various  mediums  of  transportation,  in¬ 
cluding  other  supplementary  transpor¬ 
tation  information.  Freight  rates  by 
various  mediums  of  transportation 
vary  considerably  from  each  shipping 
point  to  your  store.  Thus,  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  have  one  rate;  the  motor 
carriers  another;  the  freight  forwarders 
a  still  different  rate  and  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  and  Parcel  Post  still  different 
rates.  All  these  facts  must  be  available 
to  the  store  if  it  is  to  select  the  trans¬ 
portation  medium  that  will  bring  the 
merchandise  in  in  the  required  transit 
time  and  at  the  lowest  charges. 

Because  of  the  numerous  requests 
for  Association  help  in  this  respect, 
NRDGA  offers  a  Shipping  Instruction 
Service.  This  service  consists  of  sup¬ 
plying  each  store  with  essential  infor¬ 
mation,  including  the  best  freight 
carriers  to  use. 


►  Stores  should  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  major  markets. 
In  fact,  in  most  instances,  the  mer¬ 
chants  assume  the  leadership  in  such 
efforts. 


►  Avoid  minimum  shipments  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Of  course 
merchants  are  not  going  to  buy  fash- 
ion  goods  in  larger  quantities  merely  ^ 
to  avoid  the  extra  costs  of  transporta-  | 
tion.  But  what  about  staples?  Could  'j 
staples  be  purchased  in  larger  quanti-  || 
ties  so  that  the  shipment  would  weigh  |i 
at  least  100  pounds,  and  thus  reduce  i 
transportation  costs?  And  don’t  you  ; 
think  on  staple  shipments  we  should 
try  to  get  our  manufacturers  to  make  j 
one  complete  shipment,  wherever  pos-  ■ 
sible,  and  save  on  transportation?  j] 

This  is  not  a  problem  of  shipments  ; 
from  the  New  York  market,  where  the  ]| 
store  uses  a  consolidator  to  eliminate  i 
the  high  cost  of  piecemeal  deliveries  !' 
and  minimum  charges.  But  it  definite¬ 
ly  is  a  real  problem  from  several  hun-  j 
dred  other  shipping  points.  j 

If  you  are  going  to  inaugurate  such 
a  program,  the  buyer  should  mark  his  p 
order  “One  Complete  Shipment,”  and 
secure  from  the  manufacturer  a  reason- 
able  shipping  date.  Then,  if  Mr.  Man-  ji 
ufacturer  fails  to  make  a  complete  =! 
shipment,  he  should  be  charged  back  : 
with  the  excess  transportation  charges.  ’! 

I 

►  The  store  should  give  more  consid-  | 
eration  to  F.O.B.  terms.  Certain  retail  f 
store  organizations  do  an  excellent  job  | 
in  this  respect,  but  others  do  not.  j 

High  transportation  costs  should  | 
mean  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  | 
buyers  to  get  prepaid  shipments,  or  at  ^ 
least  a  freight  allowance  wherever  pos-  f, 
sible.  At  present,  stores  get  relatively  I 
few  prepaid  shipments  or  freight  al-  ^ 
lowances.  This  effort  will  not  be  made  I 
by  the  buyers  unless  it  is  called  to  their  | 
attention  by  managements.  The  buy- 1 
ers  strive  for  discounts,  but,  on  the  | 
whole,  they  pay  very  little  attention  I 
to  F.O.B.  terms,  and  very  often  the  li 
amount  they  can  save  on  transporta- 1 
tion  is  more  than  the  discount.  | 

I  know  that  stores  that  strive  for  pre- 1 
paid  shipments  qr  allowances;  stor«  I 
that  have  buyer  meetings  on  this  sub- 1 
ject;  stores  where  management  refusa  | 
to  sign  an  order  unless  the  F.O.B.  I 
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terms  are  shown,  receive  more  trans¬ 
portation  allowances  and  more  pre¬ 
paid  shipments  than  stores  that  pay  no 
attention  to  this  matter. 

For  example,  where  you  have  a  $5 
rate  from  one  point  and  a  $3  rate  from 
another  shipping  point  on  comparable 
merchandise,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
amiss  for  the  buyer  to  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer 
and  endeavor  to  equalize  the  transpor¬ 
tation  charges. 

Regardless  of  what  you  do,  make 
sure  that  the  buyer  shows  the  F.O.B. 
terms  or  the  freight  allowance  on  the 
order,  so  that  you  can  charge  back  the 
transportation  to  the  vendor  w'here 
terms  are  “F.O.B.  Store”  and  manufac¬ 
turer  has  forwarded  shipment  charges 
collect,  or  where  there  is  an  allowance. 
Otherwise,  you  may  forget  to  charge 
the  manufacturer  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion.  Also,  this  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  preventing  controversies 
with  manufacturers.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  many,  insist  on  “F.O.B. 
Plant”  terms.  Wherever  such  terms 
prevail,  you  are  expected  to  pay  local 
cartage  charges  for  delivery  from  the 
manufacturer’s  plant  to  your  designat¬ 
ed  carrier.  Most  of  our  stores  insist 
on  “F.O.B.  Carrier  Terminal.”  which 
means  the  manufacturer  must  obsorh 
the  local  cartage  charges.  Where  no 
F.O.B.  terms  are  shown,  the  store  is  at 
a  disadvantage  in  arguing  this  point 
with  the  manufacturer,  so  trade  for 
F.O.B.  terms  the  same  as  you  trade  for 
discounts.  Do  not  pay  any  cartage 
charges  where  “F.O.B.  Carrier  Termi¬ 
nal”  terms  are  shown  on  your  order 
and  agreed  to  by  the  manufacturer. 

►  Up  to  this  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  there  has  been  a  free  flow 
of  consumer  goods  from  various  com¬ 
peting  markets  to  consuming  points  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  the 
New  York  market  competed  freely 
with  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  all  other 
markets  for  the  sale  of  their  goods  to 
stores  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  told  by  certain  con¬ 
sumer  goods  industries  that  this  is  no 
longer  possible.  Consequently,  where 
there  are  markets  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  on  a  specific  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  some  markets  are  unable  to 
compete  for  a  store’s  business  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  because  of  high  freight  rates. 
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Alert  stores  are  studying  markets 
with  the  thought  of  buying  closer  to 
home,  where  possible.  This  is  esp>ecial- 
ly  true  in  heavy,  bulky  merchandise 
with  a  relatively  high  freight  cost  jier 
|K>und  transported,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  home  furnishings  group. 

This  situation  requires  your  particu¬ 
lar  attention  and  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  make  that  analysis  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  merchandising  divisions. 
It  is  not  confined  to  home  furnishings. 
The  analysis  should  include  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  ratio  for  every  depart¬ 


ment  and  you  can  then  find  out  which 
particular  departments  you  should 
concentrate  on.  For  example,  here  are 
the  transportation  cost  ratios  to  retail 
for  a  Pacific  Coast  store: 

Linens  and  Towels .  -3.62% 

Woolens  .  1.76 

Notions  .  1.8.5 

Costume  Jewelry  .  1..38 

.Stationery  .  2.73 

Luggage  and  Small  Leather  Goods  2.68 

Women’s  Hosiery  . 94 

VV’omen’s  Shoes  .  2.32 

All  Ready-to-Wear .  1.23 

Lamps  .  6.33 

Furniture  .  7.95 


man 
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UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


How  Long  Should  Store  Books  and  Records  Be  Kept? 

For  how  long  a  period  of  time  should  a  retailer  retain 
his  books  and  records?  The  increasing  amount  of  space 
devoted  by  stores  to  the  storage  of  records  makes  this  ques¬ 
tion  more  than  academic. 

Some  retailers  may  keep  their  records  only  as  long  as 
store  policy  dictates.  Other  retailers  hold  their  records  until 
after  the  Federal  income  tax  examination  or  until  the  statute 
of  limitations  governing  the  particular  records  has  expired. 

Actually,  the  Federal  tax  regulations  provide,  in  part: 

“.  .  .  Every  person  subject  to  the  [income]  tax,  except 
persons  whose  gross  income  (1)  consists  solely  of  salary, 
wages  or  similar  compensation  for  personal  services 
rendered,  or  (2)  arises  solely  from  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  selling  products  of  the  soil,  shall  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Qtmmissioner  [of  Internal  Revenue]  to 
determine  the  correct  amount  of  income  subject  to  the 
tax,  keep  such  permanent  books  of  account  or  records, 
including  inventories,  as  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
amount  of  the  gross  income  and  the  deductions,  credits, 
and  other  matters  required  to  be  shown  in  any  return 
under  Chapter  1.  .  .  .  The  books  or  records  required  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  retained  so  long  as  the  contents 
thereof  may  become  material  in  the  administration  of 
any  internal  revenue  law." 

Since  books  or  records  could  conceivably  be  “material” 
almost  at  any  future  time  under  the  terms  of  reference  used 
in  the  regulations,  it  is  readily  understandable  why  business 
must  devote  large  amounts  of  w'arehouse  space  to  record 
storage.  The  burden  is  particularly  onerous  for  retailers 
because  of  the  myriad  of  transactions  which  make  up  the 
retail  operation.  Example:  A  store  having  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $50  million  will  have  more  pap>er  transactions  with 
customers  in  a  year  than  General  Motors. 

NRDGA  has  propo.<ied  to  government  officials  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  reduce  the  record-keeping  burden.  First, 
it  has  recommended  that  a  maximum  limit  of  time— say 
three  years— be  established  for  the  retaining  of  all  records 
p>ertaining  to  the  income  tax.  Secondly,  that  an  analysis 
of  all  records  and  books  maintained  by  retailers  be  made 
with  a  view  toward  establishing  shorter  specific  periods  of 
time  for  all  records  determined  to  be  unessential  in  the 
verification  of  income  tax  returns. 

"Consent  Orders"  Under  Fur  Law  Show  Increase 

Press  ref>orts  indicate  an  increasing  number  of  retailers 
who  have  signed  so-called  “consent  orders”  in  connection 
with  Federal  Trade  Commission  complaints  issued  under 
the  Fur  Labeling  Act. 

Under  FTC  rules  of  practice,  stores  served  with  a  com¬ 


plaint  alleging  a  violation  of  the  Fur  Act  may  contest  tht 
charges  by  way  of  a  specific  denial  or  explanation.  In  tht 
alternative,  the  retailer  may  either  admit  all  the  allegations 
or  default,  in  which  case  the  FTC  issues  an  appropriate 
order  disposing  of  the  proceedings.  Since  willful  violations 
of  the  Fur  Act  may  subject  the  store  owners  to  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  latter  step  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided. 

A  middle  course  of  action  may  be  found  desirable,  nanw- 
ly,  the  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Tradt 
Commission  for  an  appropriate  “consent  order.”  Such  nego¬ 
tiations  may  be  initiated  either  by  the  store  or  the  govera- 
mcnt  at  any  time  after  the  complaint  is  issued  and  pria 
to  the  date  appointed  for  the  hearing  on  the  complaint. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  “consent  order”  the  store  agrees 
to  “cease  and  desist”  the  alleged  Fur  Act  violations.  Tht 
furrier  consents  further  that  the  order  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  he  had  a  full  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  cast 
and  waives  any  further  administrative  remedies  that  he  mat 
be  entitled  to  by  law.  The  agreement  should,  however, 
contain  an  important  saving  clause,  namely,  that  the  order 
is  (1)  for  purposes  of  settlement  only  and  (2)  does  not 
contain  an  admission  that  the  store  has  violated  the  lav 
as  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

In  circumstances  where  the  complaint  may  be  completely 
groundless  the  retailer  should  avail  himself  of  the  hearing 
to  disprove  the  FTC  charges.  Where,  however,  the  infrac¬ 
tions  are  inconsequential  and  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
does  not  seem  warranted,  the  “consent  order”  route  is 
indicated. 

Other  Court  News  .  .  .  and  a  Treasury  Ruling 

A  Massachusetts  court  finds  trading  stamps  and  redeem¬ 
able  cash  register  receipts  to  be  retail  cash  discounts  but 
defers  to  higher  court  the  question  of  whether  the  issuance 
of  stamps  and  tapes  with  fair  trade  items  violates  the  state 
fair  trade  law. 

A  Florida  court  upholds  the  right  of  a  noncertified  ac¬ 
countant  employed  in  private  industry  to  call  himself  an 
“accountant”  as  long  as  he  does  not  use  the  title  “certified 
public  accountant”  or  “public  accountant”  or  other  mi- 
leading  title. 

Indiana  court  rules  “nonsigner”  clause  in  that  state’s  fan 
trade  law  unconstitutional.  A  similar  result  has  beet 
reached  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Treasury  holds  that  bincKulars  are  subject  to  thf 
retail  jewelry  tax  regardless  of  the  price  or  quality;  how¬ 
ever,  the  tax  does  not  apply  to  so-called  binoculars  whid 
are,  in  fact,  toys. 
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Oklahoma  Outlaws 
•'Industrial  Selling" 

Oklahoma  is  the  latest  state  to  en¬ 
act  legislation  designed  to  curb  “indus¬ 
trial  selling.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  law,  employ¬ 
ers  may  not  sell  merchandise  to  their 
employees  or  others  except  goods  “nor¬ 
mally  produced,  used  or  sold”  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  employer’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Also  banned  under  the  law  is  the 
representing  by  a  vendor  that  he  is  a 
“wholesaler”  or  “manufacturer”  or  that 
sales  are  made  at  “wholesale  prices” 
unless  such  statements  are  true  in  fact. 

States  which  have  enacted  industrial 
selling  laws  include  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

House  of  Representatives 
Revises  Excise  Taxes 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  H.R.  7125,  the  first  major  re¬ 
vision  in  the  excise  tax  laws  in  25 
years.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
where  it  is  exjjected  that  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  deferred  until  next  year. 

Few  of  the  bill’s  changes  w'ill  affect 
retailers,  the  principal  revision  being 
a  specific  listing  of  luggage  items  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  tax  in  lieu  of  the  present 
law  which  taxes  “other  cases,  bags 
and  kits  .  .  .  for  use  in  carrying  toilet 
articles  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel.” 

In  holding  out  hope  that  many  in¬ 
equities  and  uncertainties  in  retailers’ 
excises  will  be  considered  next  year  as 
urged  by  NRDGA,  Representative 
Forand,  the  author  of  H.R.  7125,  com¬ 
mented: 

“Other  material,  other  suggestions 
offered  to  us  are  to  be  studied  in  the 
future.  ...  If  we  could  get  at  least 
[H.R.  7125  passed]  ...  at  least  this 
much  of  a  change  will  be  put  into 
effect  .  .  .  and  bring  a  great  relief  to 
many  people  .  .  .” 

Fair  Trade  Appeal 

An  appeal  has  been  filed  in  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  involving 
mail  order  sales  below  fair  trade  prices. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  right  of 
a  discounter,  operating  from  a  non¬ 
fair  trade  area,  to  sell  items  by  mail  to 
customers  in  fair  trade  states. 
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A  one-day,  two-session  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  in  New 
York,  directed  by  chairman  Clark  E.  Simon,  president  of  Cole's  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Billings,  Montana,  and  vice  chairman  Clarence  A.  Bartlett, 
executive  vice  president  of  A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


Merchandising,  Promotion 
and  Simplified  Selling  in 
THE  SMALLER  STORE 


BOUT  275  members  of  NRDGA’s 
Smaller  Stores  Division  gathered 
in  New  York  last  month  for  their  an¬ 
nual  midyear  meeting.  Three  impor¬ 
tant  problems  they  had  on  their  minds 
were  these; 

►  Stores  in  the  under  $2-million 
volume  group  want  to  get  ahead  fast¬ 
er  with  simplified  selling,  and  they 
would  welcome  more  information 
from  resources  about  fixtures  designed 
for  the  presentation  of  packaged  mer¬ 
chandise. 

►  The  competitive  threat  that  wor¬ 
ries  them  most  is  the  entry  of  discount 
houses  into  the  soft  goods  field.  The 
technique  the  discounters  use— at  least 
for  a  beginning— is  to  concentrate  on 
branded,  low-risk  merchandise  and 
stay  pretty  clear  of  the  fashion  busi¬ 
ness  with  its  timing,  promotion  and 
markdown  headaches.  Carried  far 
enough,  this  development  could  wreck 
the  internal  economy  of  the  small  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  can’t  live  on 
high-risk  merchandise  alone. 

►  With  the  gradual  linking  up  of 
town,  suburb  and  town  again  into  a 
nearly  unbroken  chain  of  communi¬ 
ties,  the  convenience  value  of  Main 
Street  locations  continues  to  dimin¬ 
ish.  The  shopper’s  cruising  range 
grows  constantly  wider.  Often  she  has 
her  choice  of  several  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 


Display  and  Simplified  Selling 

OWARD  COWEE,  vice  president 
of  the  M.  C.  Schrank  Company, 
delivered  a  talk  on  display  and  fixtur- 
ing,  interlarded  with  some  trenchant 
observations  about  retailing  and  re¬ 
tailers.  Samples: 

About  shopping  centers  and  store 
modernization:  “Every  such  program 
engineered  since  1940  has  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  of  face-washing,  but  hasn’t 
got  behind  the  ears  or  kicked  out  dirty, 
money-wasting  practices.” 

About  his  audience:  “Why  do  you 
hang  this  self-pitying  ‘smaller  store’ 
tag  on  yourselves?  Do  you  just  get 
together  to  lick  your  wounds?” 

About  resources’  simplified  selling 
fixtures  (like  Schrank’s):  “Faced  with 
a  packaged  goods  displayer-and-dis- 
penser,  a  store  owner  often  says,  ‘This 
does  not  fit  the  character  of  my  insti¬ 
tution.’  Nuts!  Why  waste  all  the 
manufacturers’  research  and  packag¬ 
ing  efforts?  If  you  don’t  let  glass  and 
salespeople  get  in  the  way,  the  people 
in  this  country  will  sf)end  more  for 
merchandise  than  your  present  meth¬ 
ods  will  permit  them  to  spend.” 

About  undue  preoccupation  with 
expense  control:  “We  all  operate  on 
the  merchant’s  formula:  sales  minus 
cost  of  goods  sold  equals  gross  margin 
minus  expense  equals  profit  or  loss. 


Control  over  expense  and  control  overl 
cost  of  goods  is  limited.  The  factorl 
of  sales  is  the  only  one  capable  of  in. 
definite  expansion.  A  loss  of  five  per 
cent  in  sales  can  mean  a  loss  of  50  per 
cent  in  profit.  You  can’t  afford  to  sit 
around  worrying  about  expense.” 

Neglect  of  Display.  In  creating  sales, 
Mr.  Cow'ee  continued,  a  retailer  has 
four  jobs  to  do  and  five  tools  with 
which  to  do  them.  First  he  must  get 
traffic,  and  he  buys  this  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  special-purpose  publicity.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  must  slow  the  traffic  down  to 
register  an  impression  of  the  store  and 
its  merchandise.  This  he  does  with 
window  display.  Third,  he  must  stop 
the  traffic,  and  this  is  the  job  of  inter¬ 
ior  display.  Finally,  he  must  make  the 
sale,  and  this  is  done  by  personal  sell¬ 
ing  and  by  customer  services  that  make 
the  merchandise  easy  to  buy  and  eaw 
to  use. 

“Display,”  said  Mr.  Cowee,  “is  the 
most  neglected  and  the  only  indis¬ 
pensable  selling  tool  we  have.  Actu¬ 
ally,  most  stores  don’t  and  can’t  adver¬ 
tise.” 

Management’s  general  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  techniques  of  display  is  due. 
Mr.  Cowee  thought,  to  two  factors:  (1) 
there  is  no  organized  interest  back  of 
display  to  sell  its  importance  to  retail¬ 
ers,  and  (2)  it  does  not  involve  a 
daily  recurring  outlay  like  newspaper 
space. 

Although  the  literature  of  display  is 
limited,  he  continued,  there  is  excel¬ 
lent  material  in  the  NRDGA’s  Display 
Manual  and  revolutionary  material  in 
the  two  visual  merchandising  research 
studies  published  in  1949  and  1950 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Asscxriation  of  Display  Industries  and 
New  York  University.  The  latter 
studies  represent  painstaking  research 
into  the  sales-producing  effects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  display  techniques,  but  Mr 
Cowee  (who  conducted  the  research) 
said  flatly  that  they  have  never  been 
utilized  by  stores. 

Manufacturars'  Fixtures.  Some  of  the 
principles  they  established,  however, 
have  been  adopted  by  merchandise 
manufacturers  ■  in  the  fixtures  they 
have  designed  for  simplified  selling  of 
their  own  packaged  items.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  he  showed  the  Schrank  fixture 
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for  women’s  pajamas  and  described 
some  of  the  sales  increases  it  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Sales  representatives  of  Schrank 
and  other  manufacturers,  he  said,  have 
been  trained  to  help  retailers  with 
their  display  and  fixture  spacing  prob¬ 
lems.  Members  of  the  audience 
promptly  reported  that  they  hadn’t 
been  offered  anv  such  hel|);  one  said 
that  the  manufacturers’  men  “whip 
through  so  fast’’  that  smaller  stores 
don’t  learn  what  they  have  to  offer. 
Another  said  the  trouble  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  don’t  get  to  the  head  of  the 
store,  and  buyers  hesitate  to  ask  for  the 
money  to  buy  fixtures. 

Another  pertinent  question  was 
this:  "How'  does  the  merchant  find 
enough  floor  space  and  counters  to 
take  care  of  all  the  units  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  sell?’’ 

The  answer  offered  by  ^^r.  Cowee 
and  by  other  members  of  the  audience 
was  three-fold:  (1)  be  selective,  of 
course;  (2)  don’t  be  so  afraid  of  “lous¬ 
ing  up  the  decor’’:  (.S)  plan  your  own 
uniform  fixtures  to  incorporate  the 
principles  of  simplified  selling  that  the 
manufacturers  have  used  in  theirs. 

Discount  House  Competition 

An  open-forum  discussion  on  the 
situation  created  by  the  entrance 
of  discount  houses  into  the  soft  goods 
field  was  led  off  by  Jay  Levy,  president 
of  J.  M.  Towne  8c  Co.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
His  own  experience,  said  Mr.  Levy,  is 
probably  typical,  at  least  on  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard:  he  found  that  three  out 
of  four  children’s  dress  lines  he  car¬ 
ried  were  also  in  a  discount  house  a 
mile  away.  A  store  can’t  hope  to  cope 
with  the  situation  by  complaining  to 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  said 
Mr.  Levy;  it  must  find  an  answer  by 
itself. 

“You  can’t  meet  their  prices;’’  he 
said,  “a  20  per  cent  markup  would 
close  you  up.  However,  basically  they 
offer  merchandise;  they  don’t  sell  it. 
In  fashion  you  need  selling  and  you 
can’t  sell  on  an  overhead  of  14  or  15 
per  cent. 

‘Too  often  we  feel  we  don’t  have 
to  do  more  than  stay  around  and  cus¬ 
tomers  will  stick  with  us.  But  cus¬ 
tomers  won’t  usually  pass  up  a  saving 
on  basic  merchandise.  Your  store  must 


cultivate  a  personality,  a  reputation  for 
one  phase  of  fashion— high  or  medium, 
extreme  or  conservative.  There  must 
be  a  strong  and  specific  identification 
between  your  merchandise  and  your 
type  of  customer.  You  cannot  be  only 
a  fashion  store,  however,  because  too 
large  a  proportion  of  your  stock  woidd 
be  subject  to  high  markdown.  The 
goal  is  to  synthesize  fashion  of  a  sf)e- 
cific  kind  with  basic  merchandise  for 
the  same  type  of  customer,  then  add 
fine  personal  service.’’ 

The  op)erator  of  a  discount  house 
rose  in  the  audience  at  this  point  to 
ask  what  exactly  was  considered  evil 
about  his  kind  of  store.  He  did  not 
identify  himself  and  asked  later  to 
have  his  wish  for  anonymity  respected, 
but  he  gave  these  facts  about  his  store: 
He  carries  no  soft  goods.  Gross  mar¬ 
gin  averages  18  per  cent,  expense  13 
per  cent.  It  is  not  a  self-service  store: 
it  offers  credit  and  delivery  service: 
it  has  its  own  service  department.  The 
\olume  is  $5  million  in  a  town  of 
70,000.  Questioned  by  the  audience, 
the  speaker  said  yes,  of  course  he  dis¬ 
counts  fair-traded  items:  “Fair  trade 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything  in  my 
state  any  more.’’ 

More  questioning  brought  out  more 
details  of  his  expense  structure.  Rent¬ 
al,  on  the  outskirts  of  town  in  a  con¬ 
verted  factory  building,  amounts  to 
less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  sales. 
The  store  employs  six  buyers  and  a 
total  of  150  people.  It  is  open  69  hours 
a  week  and  uses  a  large  proportion  of 
part-time  help.  Full-time  salespeople 
average  $83  a  week;  selling  expense  is 
4.5  f)er  cent  of  sales,  total  payroll  7.5 
per  cent,  advertising  1  per  cent.  No 
commissions  or  PMs  are  paid  to  the 
salespeople. 

These  details,  though  painful  to 


hear,  were  familiar  enough.  ^Vhat 
depressed  some  of  the  audience  and 
roused  others  to  hot  dispute  was  the 
speaker’s  statement  that  he  is  consid¬ 
ering  adding  soft  lines.  Told  that  he 
could  never  absorb  the  8  per  cent 
markdowns  of  an  apparel  operation, 
he  said  that  was  possible  but  he 
thought  he  could.  He  tried,  however, 
to  leave  a  word  of  encouragement  be¬ 
hind  him:  he  thought  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  developing  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounting  (Merchandise 
Management  Accounting)  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer  to  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  under  discussion. 

Main  Street  Center 

EO  NEJELSKI,  New  York  market¬ 
ing  counsel,  offered  this  advice  to 
the  Main  Street  merchants  w’ho  are 
suffering  from  shopping  center  com¬ 
petition:  They  should  plan,  modern¬ 
ize  and  promote  as  a  group,  just  as  the 
outlying  shopping  centers  do. 

“No  one,”  he  said,  “can  lure  cus¬ 
tomers  back  to  Main  Street  unless  the 
merchants  there  learn  that  group 
showmanship  pays.  Shopping  where 
there  is  light  and  color  and  a  feeling 
of  fun  and  adventure  is  a  pleasure  that 
few  women— or  men,  for  that  matter- 
will  deny  themselves. 

“With  improvements  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  customers  have  learned  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  one-stop  shopping,  and 
they  gravitate  to  those  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  where  most  of  their  buying  needs 
can  be  satisfied  together.  Customers 
today  have  learned  to  respond  to  the 
entire  center,  rather  than  to  individ¬ 
ual  stores  making  up  the  center.  The 
reputation  and  success  of  one  store  in 
the  center  is,  therefore,  inextricably 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Divisional  Work  Program  .  ^ 

Seymour  Helfant,  recently  appointed  manager  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  outlined  a  15-point  program  for  the  division.  He 
indicated  that  the  division  will  study  and  circulate  information 
about  the  help  available  through  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Other  planned  activities  and  reports  cover  the  whole  wide 
range  of  store  operation,  with  some  emphasis  on  the  cultivation 
of  cooperative  promotion  and  cooperative  buying,  and  the  broad¬ 
ening  and  fuller  exploitation  of  customer  services. 
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EPARTMENTAL  SaLES  ANALYSES 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

February 

March 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

168 

14.6 

18.9 

2.  Sweaters 

168 

26.7 

19.8 

3.  Skirts 

168 

17.4 

18.6 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

139 

11.9 

17.5 

5.  Combined  Separates 

76 

2.7 

2.2 

6.  Jumpers 

52 

.3 

.2 

7.  Jackets 

154 

4.3 

3.4 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

104 

.6 

.4 

B.  Blazer 

74 

1.0 

1.7 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

111 

2.7 

1.4 

8.  Swimwear 

153 

4.2 

5.9 

9.  Active  Playwear 

162 

9.1 

12.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

153 

.9 

1.9 

11.  Miscellaneous 

65 

2.6 

6.0 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

Definition  of  Clatsificationt; 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits,  1 1 .  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrobes,  bags,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 


Sales  Distribution  In  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 


This  is  the  fourth  monthly  analysis, 
by  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
NRDGA,  of  sales  by  classifications  in 
women’s  sportswear.  It  includes  bud¬ 
get,  better  and  junior  sportswear.  It 
does  not  include  casual  and  sptort 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Group  because  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  sportswear  in  the  women’s 
apparel  field.  The  object  is  to  provide 
a  standardized  basis  of  comparison  of 


women’s  sportswear  figures. 

The  classifications  listed  are  those 
agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 
It  is  hop>ed  that  as  the  survey  pro¬ 
gresses  more  and  more  stores  will 
adopt  this  uniform  classification  list 
and  contribute  their  figures.  The 
more  stores,  the  more  typical  and  more 
useful  the  figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 


calculate  the  p>ercentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  will  be  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years,  and  after 
the  first  year  the  figures  for  each  1; 
month  will  be  compared  with  the  I 
same  month  the  year  before.  I 

Figures  for  April  and  May  1957 
will  be  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  repwrts  [ 
and  reporting  forms  should  be  di-  | 
rected  to  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  1 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y,  I 


Zone  7  —  Northeast 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

February 

March 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

111 

14.6 

18.9 

2.  Sweaters 

111 

26.7 

19.8 

3.  Skirts 

111 

17.4 

18.6 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

94 

20.1 

17.5 

5.  Combined  Separates 

36 

2.7 

2.2 

6.  Jumpers 

32 

.3 

.2 

7.  Jackets 

no 

4.3 

3.4 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

88 

.6 

.4 

B.  Blazer 

66 

1.0 

1.7 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

92 

2.7 

1.4 

8.  Swimwear 

101 

6.9 

7.6 

9.  Active  Playwear 

107 

9.1 

12.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

100 

.9 

1.9 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous 

33 

2.6 

16.6 

*ln  Hiom  ttorct  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

Slatee:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  ^ 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvanic  and  Canada.  | 
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Zone  2  — South  and  Southwest 


CLASSIFICATION 


February 


Stores  Reporting 


March 


*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

2.  Sweaters 

3.  Skirts 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

7.  Jackets 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8.  Swimwear 

9.  Active  Playwear 

10.  T-Shirts 

11.  Miscellaneous 


*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Woshington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okichoma,  N.  Mexico,  Oeloware,  Maryland,  Arizono. 


Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast 


February 


March 


CLASSIFICATION 


Stores  Reporting 


*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

2.  Sweaters 

3.  Skirts 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

7.  Jackets 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8.  Swimwear 

9.  Active  Playwear 

10.  T-Shirts 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous 


*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington.  ’ 


t  i.  *  4^!'. 

Zone  3  —  Wesf  and  Midwest 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

February 

March 

*1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

22 

22.2 

25.8 

2. 

Sweaters 

22 

23.8 

12.5 

3. 

Skirts 

22 

23.5 

22.0 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

19 

2.8 

4.4 

5. 

Combined  Separates  i 

13 

1.1 

3.5 

6. 

Jumpers 

9 

.7 

1.1 

7. 

Jackets 

21 

6.0 

6.5 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

7 

1.3 

4.9 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8 

8.6 

7.3 

8. 

Swimwear 

21 

2.0 

2.1 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

21 

13.6 

12.1 

10. 

T-Shirts 

19 

2.7 

2.6 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

19 

3.5 

1.1 

*ln 

those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the 

blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  1 

fience  the  over-all  perceitage  appears  low. 

Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah, 

,  Nevada. 

A-''-- 
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■  ’  Available  Now - 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANDISING 
OF  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

complete  proceedings— including  verbatim  floor  discussions— of  the 

THIRD  ANNUAL  HOME  FURNISHINGS  CONFERENCE 
Philadelphia,  April  9-10,  1957 


Here  are  some  of  the  topics  covered: 


Expense  Saving  Ideas  in  Home  Furnishings 


The  Smaller  Store 

(Continued  from  page  39)  * 


entwined  with  that  of  the  other  stores. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  fortune  of  each 
member  depends  on  the  group  and 
the  fortune  of  the  group  depends  on 
the  individual.” 

Mr.  Nejelski  said  he  has  urged  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  a  special  project  of  providing 
information  on  the  fundamentals  of 
small-volume  retailing.  One  purpose 
would  be  to  try  to  keep  the  unwary 
and  unknowledgeable  out  of  the  field. 
He  suggested  that  the  NRDGA  should 
formulate  study  programs  along  these 
lines  which  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
business  schools  of  the  state  universi- 


Building  a  Profitable  Phone  Business  in  Home  Furnishings 

Panel  Discussion  on  Floor  Coverings 

The  Problems  of  B'g  Ticket  Merchandising  in  Branch 
Stores 

In-the-Home  Selling  for  Draperies  and  Upholstery 
Spotting  the  Profitable  Items  in  Home  Furnishings 
Current  Advertising  Influences  on  Home  Furnishings 
PLUS:  EIGHT  other  topics  to  help  you  succeed! 


*  I - Order  Now! 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us  immediately . copies  of  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHAN¬ 

DISING  OF  HOME  FURNISHINGS. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 


Price:  $2.00  to  NRDGA  members  —  $5.00  to  non-members 


STORE  or  FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE 


Mak*  all  checks  payable  to  NRDGA.  In  New  York  City,  add  3%  city  sales  tax. 
(Books  purchased  for  business  use  are  tax  deductible.) 


Fashion  Merchandising 

A  RUN  DOWN  on  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  successful  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising  came  from  Irving  C.  Krew- 
son,  president  of  Irving  C.  Krewson 
Corporation  and  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Buying  Offices. 

The  solid  foundation  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  said  Mr.  Krewson,  is  to  know 
your  place:  not  to  try  to  be  all  things 
to  all  fteople.  Then,  within  the  well- 
defined  niche  it  has  chosen  for  itself, 
the  store  must  be  alertly  responsive 
to  changes  in  customer  demand;  must 
particularly,  said  Mr.  Krewson,  have 
its  price  lines  under  constant  exami¬ 
nation.  The  next  merchandising  rule 
Mr.  Krewson  offered  was  that  the 
small  store  should  aim  not  for  depth 
of  stock  as  much  as  for  broad  selection 
and  variety.  “Your  customers,”  he 
said,  "get  to  know  your  stocks  as  well 
as  you  do.  .  .  .  The  prime  cause  of 
markdowns  in  a  smaller  store  is  over- 
purchasing  on  individual  styles  on 
your  initial  purchases.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  be  known  as  a  small  buyer.” 

Discussing  promotion,  Mr.  Krewson 
reminded  his  audience  of  another 
basic  rule:  the  time  to  plug  a  particu¬ 
lar  category  of  merchandise  is  when 
that  category  is  most  in  demand.  Peak 
demand  periods  can  be  determined 
from  the  store’s  owp  sales  records  and 
from  NRDGA  and  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  reports. 

Follow-through  on  advertising  is 
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too  much  neglected,  said  Mr.  Krewson. 
“VVhy  spend  money  to  run  advertising 
on  one  fashion  theme.”  he  asked,  “and 
at  the  same  time  give  window  space 
to  promote  another?  Why  do  sales¬ 
people  not  have  the  slightest  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  particular  ad  has  been 
run?  How  many  times  has  a  store  put 
attractive  merchandise  in  the  window 
and  then  found  it  was  not  backed  up 
by  sufficient  stock,  or  even  advertised 
without  sufficient  merchandise  to  back 
the  ad?  .  .  .  Make  certain  you  have 
enough  merchandise  on  your  floor, 
that  it  is  properly  ticketed,  that  the 
featured  merchandise  is  displayed 
prominently  and  that  related  mer¬ 
chandise  is  displayed  conveniently 
nearby.” 

Mr.  Krewson  saved  his  severest  criti¬ 
cism  for  the  practice  of  automatic  pric¬ 
ing.  “You  must  price,”  he  said,  “in 
accordance  with  what  the  merchandise 
will  bring.  You  can’t  do  it  on  all  types 
and  kinds  of  merchandise  but  there  is 
plenty  on  which  you  can  get  a  longer 
markup,  and  doing  it  will  mean  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss. 

.  .And  you  must  insist  on  buying 
from  those  resources  whose  price  lines 
and  merchandise  lend  themselves  to  a 
satisfactory  markup.” 


Fashions  for  Fall' 

Members  who  attended  the  din- 
.  ner  session  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  conference  saw  a  preview 
:  of  fall  fashions  from  the  August  and 
«  September  issues  of  Glamour.  Mrs. 
i  Kathleen  Aston  Casey,  editor-in- 
'  chief  of  the  magazine,  did  the  com¬ 
mentary.  She  urged  the  stores  to 
/  display  their  fashions  in  the  right 
setting  and  with  the  right  accessor- 
sj  ies;  customers  are  eager  for  infor- 
5  motion,  she  said,  about  what  to 
wear  with  what  and  where  to  wear 
I  it.  She  said  that  this  year,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  the  customer  needs  guid- 
I  once  in  "how"  to  wear  a  sweater- 
I  and-skirt,  which  can  be  a  costume 
I  of  little  or  great  formality  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  way  it's  put  together. 
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Holu  Attleboro  Merchants  Work  Together 

By  George  C.  Diuorshak,  Executive  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Attleboros,  Mass. 


COOPER.ATIVE  promotions  keep 
the  cash  registers  ringing,  and  the 
merchants  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  are  well 
aware  of  this.  They  have  staged  a  wide 
variety  of  novelty  events,  including 
the  Life-Comes-To-Attleboro  promo¬ 
tion  in  1954— the  second  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  across-country  series. 

How’ever,  they  give  equal  attention 
to  matters  that  are  fundamental  in 
maintaining,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  an  alert  shopping  center.  Their 
effort  to  keep  a  friendly  store  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  today’s  counterpart  of  the 
more  casual  cracker  barrel  era,  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  article  in  the  October 
1955  issue  of  Stores. 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Attleboros  meet  regular¬ 
ly  to  study  the  problems  involved  in 
keeping  their  shopping  area  popular 
and  prosperous.  A  year  ago  their 
chairman,  Parker  Hammond,  .Attle¬ 
boro  manager  of  the  Brockton-Taun- 
ton  Gas  Company,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  develop  a  series  of  programs 
that  would  spotlight  these  important 
basic  considerations.  This  unit,  with 
Ernest  Rocco,  manager  of  Saltzman’s 
Clothing  Store,  as  chairman,  arranged 
six  meetings,  each  with  one  or  more 
reports  on  specific  problems. 

Harry  London,  proprietor  of  Lon¬ 
don’s,  who  had  employed  a  business 
college  expert  to  survey  buying  habits 
and  customer  attitudes  towards  the 
Attleboro  stores,  reported  the  key  find¬ 
ings.  His  report  included  such  details 
as  customer  opinion  of  store  routines. 

Harold  Larkin,  of  Boston,  editor  of 
the  New  England  Retail  Register, 
spotlighted  the  specific  elements  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  outstand¬ 
ing  shopping  areas  in  various  parts  of 
the  nation. 

Elmer  Roessner,  national  newspaper 
columnist,  analyzed  at  the  January 
gathering  some  of  the  economic  trends, 
consumer  buying  intentions  and  new 
products  of  1957. 

At  a  dinner  which  included  store 
personnel,  a  film  on  good  salesman- 
customer  relationship  was  shown.  This 
was  made  available  by  Patrick  Slattery, 
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office  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  .Also,  a  taped 
message  was  played  which  described 
various  types  of  shoplifters  and  how¬ 
to  detect  them.  This  came  from  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

George  Williams,  treasurer  of  the 
largest  .Attleboro  area  factory,  told  the 
merchants  w-hat  times  seemed  most 
convenient  for  the  factory  employees 
to  do  their  night  shopping.  Jack  Cop- 
pock  and  Edmund  Horton,  bank  exec¬ 
utives,  reported  on  their  observations 
of  the  shopping  scene. 

Rep.  George  1.  Spatcher,  member  of 
the  state  Legislature,  explained  the 
pattern  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts 
state  sales  tax  and  discussed  other 
jrending  legislation  at  the  final  session 
in  .April.  His  presentation  also  served 
as  legislative  action  orientation  for  the 
merchants.  (Importance  of  this  in¬ 
doctrination  was  emphasized  by  com¬ 
ments  of  four  legislators  at  a  commu¬ 
nity  discussion  in  another  Bay  State 
city.  One  of  them  said  that  during  his 
half  dozen  years  in  the  Legislature, 
only  once  had  he  been  contacted  by  a 
representative  of  business  relative  to 
pending  bills,  and  the  other  three  said 
their  experiences  had  been  similar.) 

All  of  these  meetings  drew  good 
attendance;  the  last  one  had  two-thirds 
of  the  merchant  members  present. 

Besides  these  sessions,  the  Attleboro 
Chamber  has  a  five-minute  weekly 
newscast  Saturday  noons  in  which  de¬ 
velopments  and  personalities  in  the 
area’s  industrial  and  mercantile  circles 
are  s{X)tlighted.  When  merchants  at¬ 
tend  conferences  or  exhibits,  they  pass 
along  to  the  Chamber  office  for 
the  newscasts  their  comments  on  the 
unique  points.  In  this  way,  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  made  aware  of  how-  Attleboro 
store  proprietors  keep  up  to  date  on 
merchandise  and  merchandising. 

The  search  now  is  on  for  program 
ideas  for  the  1957-58  series  of  meetings. 
Two  jxjssible  topics— “Store  Modern¬ 
ization  Methods”  and  “Brainstorm¬ 
ing”— have  been  listed.  Brief  reports 
on  other  sessions  that  have  been  help¬ 
ful  elsewhere  would  be  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  planning  committee. 
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Hoppy  Children... 
Customers  for  Your  Store 
with  on 

MT  MINIATURE  TRAIN 


•  Capture  Your  Customers’  Hearts 

•  14  Million  Children  Carried 

•  75%  of  Stores  Renew  Leases  2  Or  More  Years 

•  Traffic  Building  Promotion 

•  Operates  in  Restricted  Spaces 

•  City  Wide  Exclusive  Rental  Lease 

•  25  Year  Safety  Record 

•  Full  Insurance  Coverage  Furnished 

•  Free  Individual  Track  Layouts  Designed 

•  Any  Type  Floor  Suitable 

•  May  Run  Behind  Counters,  in  Storerooms, 
Plazas,  etc. 

Write  For  Free  Illustrated  Brochure 


Unmiding  numb«r  of 
floor  plant. .  .on  any 
typ4  of  flooring  . . . 
around  posts,  count* 
ort  and  displays. 


MINIATURE  TRAIN  RENTAL  CO.,  INC. 

(Successor  to  Miniature  Train  Co.,  Rensselaer,  Indiana) 

2177  SENECA  STREET  BUFFALO  10,  N.Y. 


NRD6A  Month 


Award  Planned  for  Downtown  Progress.  The  Assuciati 
announced  last  month  that  it  will  present  an  annual  awate 
to  the  connnunity  that  makes  the  most  outstanding  pro* 
ress  in  downtown  revitalization.  The  proposal  to  give  at: 
award  was  approved  by  the  NRDGA  board  of  directors  aili 
its  June  10th  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  E.  Willard' 
Dennis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Cunl 
and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Downtown  Development! 
Committee.  The  first  award  presentation  will  be  made  dur  [' 
ing  the  January  1958  convention.  ' 

Judging  will  be  by  a  committee  of  urban  planners  not 
affiliated  with  the  Association,  and  the  award  will  be  based 
on  actual  accomplishments  rather  than  plans  for  the  future.^, 

►  A  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Harold  Ostertag  of  Ne»l 
York  proposes  that  a  Federal  commission  be  established  on  I 
Metropolitan  Problems  and  Urban  Development.  The  com-i 
mission  would  be  authorized  to  “study  and  investigate  thtl 
problems  of  metropolitan  expansion,  with  special  reference! 
to.  .  .  suitable  provision  for  land  use,  planning  and  zonii^l 
industrial  and  residential  development,  housing,  transporta  l 
tion  .  .  .  recreational,  social  and  educational  services  • . 
I'he  Association  supports  the  bill  and  will  testify  in  favori 
of  it  before  the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

►  Retailers  still  hope  for  favorable  action  on  the  pro-! 
posal  made  by  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  president  of  City  Store'. 
Company,  for  a  White  House  Conference  on  metropolitan 
development.  The  NRDGA  board  endorsed  the  idea  at  it' 
June  10th  meeting.  President  Eisenhower,  speaking  before; 
the  Conference  of  State  Governors  at  Williamsburg,  saidf; 
that  the  problem  properly  belongs  to  the  States,  but  rctailer  l* 
see  no  conflict  between  this  principle  and  the  proposal  foif 
a  Washington-sponsored  conference.  In  a  telegram  to  tht 
President,  Richard  H.  Rich,  president  of  the  NRDGA,  said' 
that  such  a  conference  w'ould  define  the  role  each  level  ol 
government  should  play  in  urban  redevelopment  and  pro; 
vide  the  stimulus  for  the  Governors  to  take  the  initiativt- ' 
the  President  urged  on  them. 

He  said:  “A  White  House  Conference  on  urban  renewa' 
will  bring  together  every  business,  industrial  and  governL; 
ment  group  concerned  with  the  economic  development  c^f; 
our  cities  and  replace  piecemeal  development  efforts  witha:^; 
coordinated  and  realistic  program  initiated  at  the  state  level 
which  would  be  assured  of  every  success.” 

►  Merchants,  city  officials  and  experts  on  municipal  prokj-; 
lems  from  13  states  studied  the  economic  development  prol; 
gram  of  Rochester,  New  York,  during  a  meeting  of  thek 
Association’s  Downtown  Development  Committee  held  ing, 
that  city  on  May  31st.  The  program  was  arranged  by  thf| 
Committee’s  chairman,  E.  Willard  Dennis.  Mayor  Petei'^ 
Barry  and  City  Manager  Robert  Aex  reviewed  in  detail  tlK| 
step-by-step  development  of  Rochester’s  $100  million  pro 
gram  of  revitalizing  its  downtown  area. 

Nevin  Fidler,  staff  executive  of  the  Downtown  Develop 
ment  Committee,  reported  that  it  was  “one  of  the  most  oui 
standing  and  enthusiastic  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Coni| 
mittee.”  Those  attending  recommended  that  the  next  meei;| 
ing  be  held  in  another  city  in  which  a 'successful  downtowT| 
redevelopment  program  is  under  way.  i 

store! 
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January  Convention  Plans.  “Chang¬ 
ing  Concepts  and  New  Opportunities 
in  Retailing”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
NRDGA’s  47th  annual  convention, 
scheduled  for  January  6th  to  9th  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  emphasize  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  appearing  so  plenti¬ 
fully  on  the  department  store  scene; 
new  ways  of  appraising  departmental 
performance,  new  promotional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  bigger  markets,  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  systems  for  control  and 
cretlit  operations,  new  angles  on  the 
recruitment,  development  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  personnel. 

San  Francisco  in  October.  The  fall 
meeting  of  the  .Association’s  board  of 
directors  will  be  held  October  18th 
and  19th  in  San  Francisco.  For  the 
past  three  years  this  meeting  has  been 
held  away  from  New  York. 

San  Francisco  w^as  selected  this  year 
on  the  invitation  of  the  California  Re¬ 
tailers  .-Xssociation,  extended  by  its 
president,  Philip  Corrin,  executive 
vice  president  of  Bullock’s,  Inc.  As  in 
past  years,  a  clinic  on  current  retail 
developments  will  be  staged  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  meeting,  and  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  area  will  be  invited. 

Dye  Leaves  Board.  Joseph  W.  Dye, 
who  resigned  recently  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  to  enter  a  non-retail  busi¬ 
ness  venture,  has  resigned  as  director 
and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NRDGA.  James  .A. 
Gloin,  executive  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dye  as  state  director  for  Indiana. 

Buyer  Compensation.  A  supplement 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results  for  1956,  published  last  month, 
gives  buyer  and  assistant  buyer  payroll 
expense  as  a  percentage  of  sales  for 
each  of  over  300  selling  departments. 
There  are  separate  figure  compilations 
for  specialty  stores,  smaller  stores  and 
seven  different  department  store  vol¬ 
ume  groups.  The  report  ($1  per  copy) 
will  be  sent  only  to  store  presidents, 
treasurers  and  controllers  who  retpiest 
it  in  a  letter,  on  the  company  letter¬ 
head,  to  the  Controllers’  Congress. 


Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


In  these  days,  when  new  facts  outstrip  the  dic¬ 
tionary  definitions  which  will  eventually  overtake 
them,  (“automation”  is  not  even  in  the  Addenda 
of  our  1951  Webster  or  our  1955  Oxford)  it  is  not 
strange  that  revolving  credit  is  still  novel  enough 
to  keep  its  proponents  campaigning  for  wider 
acceptance.  .  .  .  Credit,  as  a  tool  for  the  fuller 
development  of  sales  potentials  latent  in  a  store’s 
charge  accounts,  is  a  modern  concept.  Revolving 
credit  is  a  refinement  in  the  use  of  that  tool  to  jjermit  maximum  flexibility 
in  the  controlled  expansion  of  its  application  to  levels  of  consumer  pur- 
( hasing  power  previously  tapped  solely  by  the  cash  register.  .  .  .  The  all¬ 
purpose  account,  flexible  enough  to  be  used  either  as  a  charge  account 
or  as  revolving  credit,  steps  up  the  sales  volume  performance  of  which 
credit  is  capable  when  it  is  given  widest  possible  use.  Revolving  credit 
is  credit  made  to  work  more  of  the  time  for  more  of  the  people.  .  , .  This 
speed-up  in  the  use  of  credit  in  department  stores  is  compatible  with 
the  competitive  conditions  of  today.  Within  the  conservative  limits  of 
good  management,  customers’  store  accounts  must  outpoint  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  the  discounts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  premiums  on  the  other, 
which  they  must  pass  in  order  to  exercise  their  Charga-plate  privileges. 

rue  been  reading  ♦  •  •  President  Rich’s  warnings  on  over¬ 
liberal  credit,  reaffirming  NRDGA  opposition  to  government  regulation 
and  advocating  self-policing  measures  on  “no  dowm  payment  and  excess¬ 
ively  long  terms  of  repayment.”  Mr.  Rich  is  right.  Such  devices  only  invite 
irresponsibility,  whereas  the  essence  of  sound  credit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
recognition  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  The  exposition  of  Hudson’s  Option 
Terms  by  their  credit  manager,  R.  M.  Grinager,  in  September,  1956 
Credit  Currents,  together  with  his  full  discussion,  “Credit— A  Tool  For 
Selling,”  in  the  March,  1957  issue,  from  which  we  quote:  “One  gets  a 
broad  concept  of  the  importance  of  credit  when  he  realizes  that  it  makes 
possible  nine  or  ten  multiples  of  the  volume  of  business  that  could  be 
done  on  a  ‘cash-on-the-barrelhead’  basis.”  .  .  .  The  challenging  question 
posed  by  Al  Trotta  in  an  article,  “New  Developments  and  Analysis  of 
Revolving  Credit,”  in  the  1955-56  Credit  Management  Year  Book, 
where  he  asks:  “Are  we  not  approaching  the  time  when  we  will  have 
but  one  standard  account— revolving  credit— with  a  proviso  of  no  service 
charge  on  purchases  paid  for  within  30  days?”  .  .  .  NRDGA’s  Retail 
Credit  Manual,  wherein  J.  Gordon  Dakins  admirably  summarizes  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  revolving  credit. 

One  final  thought:  the  wider  extension  of  the  credit  privilege  under 
revolving  credit  argues  closer  watchfulness  of  bad  debt  percentage  statis¬ 
tics  in  our  annual  reports.  It  must  be  recognized  that  revolving  credit 
losses  will  normally  be  greater  than  losses  for  other  types  of  account.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  expiedients  used  to  promote  charge  sales,  the  statis¬ 
tics  will  indicate  whether— and  when— use  of  revolving  credit  is  beginning 
to  permit  either  customer  enthusiasm  for  merchandise  or  credit  office 
judgment  in  granting  its  acquisition  to  boil  over.  The  conditions  cited 
by  Mr.  Rich  give  this  index  a  new  and  still  more  vital  significance.  Your 
store’s  credit  manager  should  participate  in  all  policy  conferences  in  which 
general  management  seeks  to  determine  safety  limits  for  the  promotion 
and  administration  of  credit. 
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were  put  under  a  load  of  25  pound; 
to  the  square  inch.  The  report  says; 
“These  tests  showed  that  althougl 
w'ool  recovers  more  pile  height  in- 
stantly  after  removal  of  the  load,  tht 
recovery  of  the  nylon  blend  and  the 
all-nylon  carf>et  is  better  than  wool 
after  a  short  period  of  time.” 

Merchandising  and  Training 

Sf.vfntf.en  Magazine  has  been  do¬ 
ing  some  reader  research  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  stationery  buyers.  It 
finds  that  the  average  teen-ager  writes 
65  letters  a  year  and  buys  stationers 
about  three  times  a  year.  Over  80  per 
cent  use  a  typewriter,  and  an  estimated 
470.000  of  Seventeen’s  2,800,000  read¬ 
ers  expect  to  get  a  new  typewriter  in 
the  next  12  months.  Department  stores 
w'ill  account  for  44  per  cent  of  this 
business  and  stationery  stores  for  29 
per  cent.  Copies  of  complete  research 
reports  on  both  typew'riters  and  letter 
paper  are  available  from  Aaron 
Cohen,  research  director, 


Selling  Aids,  Promotions  and  Seruices 


colored  rayon  and  cotton  fibers;  and 
the  stains  result  from  wetting  the  gar¬ 
ment,  either  during  wear  or  in  the 
application  of  spot-cleaning  com¬ 
pounds. 

The  Institute’s  Textile  Analysis 
Service  says  manufacturers  can  correct 
the  problem  by  more  selective  use  of 
rag,  by  processing  the  shoddy  to  re¬ 
move  any  fugitive  color,  or  by  adopt¬ 
ing  some  other  type  of  interlining 
material. 


Fabrics  and  Seruiceability 

New  Hard-Wear  Nylon.  Du  PonTs 
new'  420  nylon  is  described  as  a  “forti¬ 
fying  fiber,”  engineered  for  combina¬ 
tion  with  rayon  or  cotton  in  heavy- 
duty  apparel  fabrics.  According  to  Du 
Pont,  tests  of  tw'ill  fabric  pants  con¬ 
taining  25  per  cent  of  420  nylon  show 
that  they  outwear  all-cotton  by  70  per 
cent  or  more.  Work,  pants  of  this  fab¬ 
ric  will  be  available  in  the  fall,  at  a 
price  about  25  per  cent  higher  than 
that  for  all-cotton  pants  of  the  same 
weight  and  construction. 

The  new  fiber  is  said  to  give  equally 
good  results  in  spun  rayon  fabrics  for 
men’s  and  boys’  wear.  One  test,  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  boys’  school,  showed  that 
slacks  containing  420  nylon  lasted  10 
months  while  all-rayon  slacks  were 
worn  out  in  six.  Two  textile  mills  are 
now  producing  the  fortified  cotton 
work  clothes  fabric  and  several  have 
rayon-and-420  nylon  fabrics  in  devel¬ 
opment. 


Alterations  Guide.  Alterations  of 
“wash-and-wear”  clothes  which  con¬ 
tain  high  percentages  of  Dacron  or 
Orion  require  special  seaming,  sewing 
and  pressing  techniques,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  fully  in  Bulletin  X70,  issued 
by  the  Du  Pont  Information  Service, 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1.  The 
bulletin  tells  how  to  handle  these 
clothes  to  avoid  puckering  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  and  preserve  the  “wash-and-wear” 
characteristics. 


Seventeen 

Magazine,  488  Madison,  New  York  22. 

American  Viscose  has  made  a  five- 
minute  color  film,  entitled  “Award 
Winning  Ideas  for  Your  Home," 
which  w’ill  be  available  to  stores  in 
September  for  showing  to  customen 
and  salespeople.  It  features  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Lace  Company’s  popular-priced 
Silhouette  draperies,  which  carry  the 
Avisco  Integrity  Tag.  In  the  film, 
Beulah  Charlat,  the  designer,  explains 
her  ideas  of  decorating  with  light  and 
shadow.  Requests  for  prints  of  the  film 
are  being  filled  by  the  Scranton  Lace 
Company,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

A  complete  course  on  selling  carpet 
is  available  without  charge  from  the 
Cari'ei  In.stitite 


Nylon  Carpets.  After  three  years  of 
testing  nylon  and  nylon-wool  carpets, 
the  Industrial  Rayon  Corporation 
says  that  an  all-nylon  carpet  may  be 
expected  to  last  10  times  longer  than 
an  all-wool  of  similar  construction, 
and  that  a  wool  blended  with  20-40 
per  cent  nylon  will  last  five  times 
longer  than  all-wool. 

I'he  test  report  also  said  that  nylon 
and  nylon-blend  carpets  retain  their 
texture  longer  and  have  superior 
“crush  recovery.”  In  the  crush  tests, 
a  nylon  carpet,  a  30  per  cent  nylon-70 
per  cent  wool  and  an  all-wool  carpet 


Trouble  with  Car  Coats.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Institute  of  Drycleaning  reports 
an  increasing  number  of  complaints 
from  drycleaners  about  car  coats  that 
develop  stains  from  fugitive  dyes  con¬ 
tained  in  their  interlinings.  For  buy¬ 
ers’  guidance,  here  is  a  summary  of  the 
problem  as  Albert  E.  Johnson,  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  public  relations  director,  re¬ 
ports  it: 

It  seems  to  be  confined  to  coats 
made  of  lightweight  cotton  fabrics  and 
interlined  with  wool  shoddy;  it  stems 
from  the  presence  in  the  shoddy  of 


(350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  1.)  The  book  is  entitled 
“Carpet  Sales  .Sessions,”  and  contains 
all  the  material  and  instructions  for 
1 1  training  se.ssions,  each  designed  to 
last  a  half  hour. 


mWIHI  VWIflBKW  VWMKI#  haschosen 
Garcy  "Thin-Panel”  luminaires  for  many  of  its  new  catalog  stores. 


Summer  Business.  Continuing  success 
in  its  campaign  to  overcome  summer 
slump  is  reported  by  the  Bi:reau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Pl'bi.ishf.rs  A.ssociation.  The 
Bureau  says  thaty  60  per  cent  of  the 
retailers  it  questioned  recently  were 
planning  to  start  their  summer  clear¬ 
ance  sales  not  before  July  15th,  and 


Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


16  per  cent  said  they  would  wait  until 
August. 

Fall  Promotions 

The  National  Association  of 
Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers  (350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1)  has  completed 
and  sent  out  its  promotion  kit  for 
fall.  The  theme  is  “Earth  Tones,”  and 
the  kit  contains  a  swatched  color  card, 
the  comjjlete  promotion  story,  and  de¬ 
tailed  sketches  of  ideas  for  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  newspaper  ads.  The  sketches 
include  copy  and  signing  suggestions, 
and  were  prepared  by  nine  magazines 
which  are  giving  editorial  support  to 
the  promotion.  Extra  copies  of  the  kit 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Charm  Magazine  (575  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22)  has  prepared, 
for  tie-ins,  a  training  and  promotion 
idea  kit  which  includes  35  mm.  slides 
of  fall  fashions;  Charm’s  editorial 
choices  of  important  color  themes;  and 
point-of-sale  display  material.  The 
material  is  based  on  the  magazine’s 
June  merchandising  clinics  for  ready- 
to-wear  and  intimate  apparel  buyers. 

The  Formfit  Institute  says  that  58 
to  60  per  cent  of  fall  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  dollar  sales  will  come  from  gar¬ 
ments  over  $15.  The  prediction  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Institute’s  Sales  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Planning  Calendar  for  fall. 
This  shows  monthly  distribution  of 
corset  and  brassiere  department  sales, 
by  classification  and  by  price  range, 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1956;  gives 
specific  merchandising  and  promotion 
advice  for  each  month  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year;  and  includes  work 
sheets  for  monthly  and  daily  planning 
of  sales  and  advertising.  The  Institute 
is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Russell  W.  Allen  Co.,  at  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  36. 

For  home  furnishings  promotion, 
the  Celanese  Corporation  (180  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16)  offers  an 
international  theme,  “The  World  of 
Ideas,”  which  was  on  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  market,  and  has  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  store  helps  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Regional  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  members  of  The  Merchan¬ 
dise  Group  (TMG)  will  conduct  sales 
training  courses  and  will  be  available 
for  direct  sales  support  in  the  stores. 
Also,  where  store  facilities  permit  it. 


they  will  show  slides  to  customers. 

Promotion  kits  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  displays  and  posters,  ideas 
for  space-saving  setups  that  substitute 
for  complete  room  settings,  with  com¬ 
plete  details  about  construction  and 
costs. 

Dow  Corning’s  fall  promotion  of 
Syl-mer  (silicone  finish  for  textiles)  and 
Sylflex  (silicone  for  leather)  includes 
a  three-week  saturation  radio  cam¬ 
paign,  from  September  23rd  through 
October  18th,  in  15  major  market 
areas.  National  consumer  advertising 
begins  in  August.  The  themes  to  be 
used  will  be  “Safer  with  Syl-mer”  and 
“Together  for  Weather— Sylflex  for 
Leather.” 

Specific  merchandise  and  store  cred¬ 
its  will  be  featured  in  the  radio  cam¬ 
paign,  with  descriptions  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  emphasis  on  the  identify¬ 
ing  hang-tag  it  carries. 

National  Letter  Writing  Week  will 
be  October  6th  to  12th.  Posters  and 
newspaper  advertising  mats  w'ill  be 
available  from  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet 
Manufacturers  As.sociation  (444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22).  A 
window  display  contest  offers  21  prizes 
totaling  $1,000.  Window  entries  must 
include  the  Letter  Writing  Week  post¬ 
er  and  photographs  must  reach  the 
stationery  office  not  later  than  Novem¬ 
ber  8th. 

Hope  for  Hosiery 

Writing  in  the  current  newsletter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers,  W.  F.  Williamson, 
the  Association’s  president,  says; 

“Progressive  mills  and  progressive 
stores  all  across  the  country  are  mak¬ 
ing  and  will  make  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  the  importance  of  hosiery. 
.  .  .  Success  of  the  effort  involves  our 
best  hope  for  an  end  of  unimaginative 
loss  merchandising.” 

About  the  same  time,  two  mills 
have  made  public  the  sales  results  of 
retail  promotions  that  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  imaginative,  and  well  organized 
too; 

Fruit  of  the  Loom  Socks,  division 
of  Chester  H.  Roth,  Inc.,  reports  sub¬ 
stantial  store  participation  in  its  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  “Sw'eepstakes,”  and 
adds  that  the  participating  stores  ex¬ 
perienced  a  healthy  increase  in  traffic 


For  a  long-wearing  canvas  truck  to 
slip  easily  through  your  narrowest 
aisles,  insist  on  the  Lane  Style  28.  Its 
tough,  snag  proof  body,  built  over  a 
strong,  resilient  frame,  will  give  low- 
cost,  dependable  service  because  of 
these  exclusive  Lane  features: 

•  Light,  strong  frame  of  special 
spring  steel  provides  phenom¬ 
enal  resistance  to  permanent 
bending. 

•  Longitudinal  frames  are  em¬ 
bedded  full-length  in  cross- 
braced  shoes  of  hard,  close- 
grain  wood. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  exacting 
specifications,  is  sewn  into  plain 
or  plasticized  body  with  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  inside  surfaces. 

•  Extra-narrow  shape,  swivel  end 
casters  for  easy  tuming,special- 
ly  tanned  leather  rim  protect 
your  counters  and  merchandise. 

re  be  SURE  of  fhe  betf,  INSIST  ON 
lANB  Style  28  Narrow  Altia  rruck 


Write  for  information 


W.  T.  Lwi«  t  lie*..  Im.,  TveeUiMeti#,  Nnw  Yerk 
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altiratioms..* 
at  a  PROf  IT'. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H*r«  or*  just  a  f*w  of  Iho  many  ad- 

vantagos  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc- 
curatoly  moocur*  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  worker*  *ingly 
and  a*  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  *o 
liigh4o**  oroo*  con  bo  pin¬ 
pointed  and  cou***  oliminotod. 

3.  Incontivo  Sy*t*m*,  to  *timu- 
loto  production  and  roduc* 
lo*t  motion  and  wa*to. 

4.  Stobiliiotion  of  oltorotion 
chorgo*,  *o  Attar*  con  bo  put 
on  a  Arm  "ono-prico"  ba*i*. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


GJ.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


and  sales  during  the  contest,  February 
25th  to  April  15th.  The  stores  turned 
in  more  than  four  million  contest  en¬ 
tries.  Winners— there  are  five  full 
scholarship  awards  and  1,100  prizes— 
will  be  announced  on  August  15th, 
and  opportunities  for  local  publicity 
will  be  fully  utilized. 

A  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Socks  Founda¬ 
tion  was  established  to  administer  the 
awards  program  and  the  board  of 
judges  consists  of  nationally  known 
figures.  Merwin  J.  Joseph,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  comments  that 
this  kind  of  good  will  and  prestige 
activity  is  the  most  effective  form  of 
promotion.  As  for  practical  results, 
he  reports  a  substantial  increase  in  his 
firm’s  first  quarter  sales. 

Another  kind  of  program,  built  on 
showmanship,  has  produced  for  the 


Have  you  teea 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

TIu  AtUi-Skoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PtOTECTIVi  niMS,  INC. 

ITS  5tb  A*c.  New  Yoric  10.  N.  Y. 


Manchester  Hosiery  Mills  (350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1)  a  sales  gain  of 
85  per  cent  so  far  this  year  on  its 
Ironwear  nylon  line.  The  figure  comes 
from  Larry  Marks,  Manchester’s  sales 
promotion  manager,  who  staged  a 
press  demonstration  of  the  program 
at  New  York’s  new  Advertising  Center 
last  month. 

Manchester’s  theory  is  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  hosiery  departments  could 
lift  themselves  out  of  price  promotion 
and  supermarket  competition  if  store 
traffic  could  be  stopped  and  held  long 
enough  to  hear  the  full  story  of  better 
value  for  a  better  price,  on  a  line 
available  only  in  department  stores. 
For  the  past  year  and  a  half  this  theory 
has  been  proved  successful  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  department  stores. 

This  is  how  Manchester  puts  on  its 
promotion:  In  one  of  the  store  win¬ 
dows  live  models  and  a  commentator 
give  a  “preview”  of  a  fashion  show 
which,  it  is  announced,  will  take  place 
in  the  hosiery  department  a  short 
while  later.  Announcements  over  the 
store’s  public  address  system  also  in¬ 
vite  customers  to  come  to  the  hosiery 
department  to  see  the  show  and  get 
free  give-aways.  During  the  show',  be¬ 
sides  putting  over  the  Ironwear  guar¬ 
antee  story,  the  commentator  describes 
the  clothes  the  models  are  wearing, 
which  have  been  selected  from  stock 
by  the  store’s  fashion  buyers. 

The  program  includes  substantial 
incentive  awards  for  salespeople,  both 
in  the  hosiery  department  and  through¬ 
out  the  store. 

An  adaptation  of  the  program  for 
smaller  stores  is  also  available. 

Systems  and  Equipment 

Workroom  Lighting.  An  experimental 
installation  of  General  Electric’s  new 
Power-Groove  fluorescent  tubes  at¬ 
tains  a  comfortable  lighting  level  of 
over  1,000  footcandles.  Until  now,  200 
footcandles  has  been  considered  well 
above  average.  This  repiort  comes  from 
the  G-E  Lighting  Institute  at  Nela 
Park,  Cleveland.  The  system  consists 
of  the  Power-Groove  lamps,  a  high 
frequency  lighting  circuit  and  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  fixture,  which  is  now 
commercially  available.  G-E  estimates 
that  to  light  a  10,000  square  foot  area 
with  this  system  would  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $10  per  hour  of  operation. 


Protection  by  Photography.  Remote 
operation  of  a  35mm  camera  by  means 
of  a  radio  control,  without  external 
wiring,  is  now  possible,  and  is  sug-  I 
gested  as  a  useful  element  in  store  pro-  | 
tection  systems.  Standard  Camera 
Corporation  (319  Fifth  Avenue,  New  f 
York  16)  has  developed  the  radio  con-  T 
trol  unit  for  use  with  its  Praktina  FX  I 
camera.  In  operation,  the  receiver  ■ 
component  of  the  radio  control  unit 
is  plugged  into  the  electric  motor  at¬ 
tached  to  the  camera.  The  transmitter 
component  may  then  be  used  at  any  ; 
distance  up  to  a  mile  from  the  camera  j 
to  close  a  relay  circuit  which  activates  | 
the  electric  motor  to  operate  the 
camera.  The  photograph  is  taken  by 
pressing  the  button  of  the  transmitter,  i 
or  this  can  be  done  mechanically  by  ^ 
cycling  timers.  For  protection  systems,  ] 
the  radio  control  unit  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  set  into  operation  when  a 
contact  is  broken  in  a  locked  case  to 
take  a  sequence  of  photographs  of  the 
person  tampering  with  the  case. 


For  Figure  Comparisons.  S.  A.  Barker, 
NRDGA  member  in  Springfield,  111., 
has  perfected  a  device  he  calls  the 
Comparafax,  to  facilitate  data  com¬ 
parisons.  It  is  useful  in  comparing  a 
store’s  own  figures  with  those  of  other 
stores  in  a  figure  exchange  group,  or 
in  making  divisional  or  departmental 
figure  comparisons.  The  device,  shown 
below,  consists  of  a  set  of  rollers  in  a 


frame.  If,  for  example,  a  store  belongs 
to  a  figure  exchange  group  in  which  all 
the  members  fill  in  identical  forms, 
each  store’s  report  can  be  placed  on ; 
one  of  the  rollers.  Turning  the  rollen 
lines  up  all  the  stores’  results  for  a 
given  department  so  that  they  can  be 
compared  with  ease.  The  Comparafax 
is  already  being  used  by  one  such ; 
group  of  eight  stores,  and  is  in  process 
of  being  patented,  (S.  A.  Barker, 
Adams  .Street  at  6th,  Springfield,  Ill.)  j 
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Promote  This  Week 


for  a  Nciu  Sales  Peak 


386  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.V. 


KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  FOUNDATION 


NATIONAL 

SWEATER 

WEEK 


Stimnlate  EXTRA  Volume 
with  this  ACTION-PACKED 
SALES  PROMOTION  KIT 

1957  SWEATER  KIT  CONTAINSi 


•  Official  Sweater  Week  Poster  (2  Giant  sizes) 

•  Traffic-stopper  Window  Streamers 

•  Booster  Badges  for  your  sales  staff 

•  Newspaper  mat  to  fit  any  size  ad 

•  Complete  details  on  contest  for  Sweater 
Queen,  Sweater  Guy  and  Kiddie  Queen  for 
1957 

•  Extensive  Publicity  on  TV,  Newsreels,  Maga¬ 
zines,  Newspapers  and  Radio 

•  Window  Display  Ideas 

•  Suggested  advertising  copy  for  Sweater  Week 
ads 

•  Suggested  copy  for  Counter  Sign 

•  Sales  Training  Guide 

•  Other  Educational  Material 

•  Wear  and  Care  Information 

•  Recorded  Sweater  Song  for  Radio,  TV  and 


(Noma) 
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■mcinrr  national  cmcoit  naymknt  system  validates  customer  s 
receipt  and  store  record,  eliminates  slow  pencil-and-stamp  methods. 


R.  p.  BECK,  Assistant  Manager  of  double-duty  national  “class  si*’  does  accounts  payable,  payroll  and  cycle  billing, 


J.  Fred  Johnson  Co. 


providing  up-to-date,  accurate  records. 


“Our  G4lStUmai  System 

saves  us  ‘42,000  a  year... 

returns  53%  annually  on  our  investment!” 

— J.  Fred  Johnson  Co.  Department  Store.  Kingsport,  Tmn. 


**We  recently  installed  a  completely  sales,  cash  or  charge,  giving  us  corn- 
mechanized  National  Accounting  plete  transaction  control.  Individual 
System  to  establish  a  more  efficient  drawers  for  each  salesperson  pinpoint 
routine  that  would  be  flexible  enough  responsibility,  eliminate  cash  short- 
to  allow  for  future  expansion.  We  are  ages.  And  register-printed,  NCR  Re- 
happy  to  report  that  our  decision  has  ceipts  speed  customer  service  and 
been  handsomely  rewarded,”  writes  build  good  will. 

R.  F.  Beck,  Assistant  Manager  of  “By  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
J.  Fred  Johnson  Co.  “Our  Nationals  operation  on  the  floor  and  in  the  ac- 

give  us  fast,  acc\irate  service  and  pro-  counting  department,  elimination  of 

vide  prints  records  that  greatly  sales  slips,  and  reduction  in  payroll 
reduce  our  accounting  costs!  expense,  we  estimate  our  National 

“Our  National  Floor  Audit  System  System  saves  us  $42,000  a  year, 

performs  two  especially  important  thereby  returning  53%  of  its  cost 

services.  It  gives  us  complete  control  annually.  In  our  opinion  this  is  an 
of  all  transactions  and  provides  investment  well  worth  the  considera- 
greater  protection  for  our  customers.  tion  of  any  department  store.” 
Nationals  locked-in  audit  tape  sup-  R.  F.  Bock, 

plies  us  with  a  printed  record  of  all  Assistant  Managar  of  J.  Frad  Johnson  Co. 

THE  HMTIOHML  CMSH  HEGISTER  COMPART,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

989  OFFICeS  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


Your  store,  loo,  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  by  saving  time 
and  money  for  you,  then  return  a  regu¬ 
lar  yearly  profit.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  call  your  nearby  National  repre¬ 
sentative— a  trained  system  analyst. 
You'll  find  him  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone 
book.  m 


ITHAOK  MAKK  RAO.  U.«.  RATj  OTT. 
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